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N THE POPE’S PLAN FOR PEACE | 








The Austrian Emperor’s Reply 


Holy Father: With due veneration 
and deep emotion we take cognizance of 
the new representations which your 
Holiness, in fulfilment of the holy office 
intrusted to you by God, makes to us 
and the heads of the other belligerent 
states, with the noble intention of lead- 
ing the heavily tried nations to a unity 
that will restore peace to them. ... 

Happy in the thought that our desires 
from the first were directed toward the 
same object which your Holiness today 
characterizes as one we should strive 
for, we have taken into close considera- 
tion the concrete and practical sugges- 
tions of your Holiness and have come 
to the following conclusions: 

With deep-rooted conviction we agree 
to the leading idea of your Holiness that 
the future arrangement of the world 
must be based on the elimination of 
armed forces and on the moral force of 
right and on the rule of international 
justice and legality. 

We, too, are imbued with the hope 
that a strengthening of the sense of 
right would morally regenerate human- 
ity. We support, therefore, your Holi- 
ness’s view that the negotiations be- 
tween the belligerents should and could 
lead to an understanding by which, with 
the creation of appropriate guarantees, 
armaments on land and sea and in the 
air might be reduced simultaneously, 
reciprocally and gradually to a fixed 
limit, and whereby the high seas, which 
rightly belong to all the nations of the 
earth, may be freed from domination or 
paramountcy, and be opened equally for 
the use of all. 


Fully conscious of the importance of 
the promotion of peace on the method 
proposed by your Holiness, namely, to 
submit international disputes to com- 
pulsory arbitration, we are also pre- 
pared to enter into negotiations regard- 
ing this proposal. 

If, as we most heartily desire, agree- 
ments should be arrived at between the 
belligerents which would realize this sub- 
lime idea and thereby give security to 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy for its 
unhampered future development, it can 
then not be difficult to find a satisfac- 
tory solution of the other questions 
which still remain to be settled between 
the belligerents in a spirit of justice 
and of a reasonable consideration of the 
conditions for existence of both parties. 

If the nations of the earth were to 
enter, with a desire for peace, into nego- 
tiations with one another in the sense 
of your Holiness’s proposals, then peace 
could blossom forth from them. The ..a- 
tions could attain complete freedom of 
movement on the high seas, heavy ma- 
terial burdens could be taken from 
them, and new sources of prosperity 
opened to them. 

Guided by a spirit of moderation and 
conciliation, we see in the proposals of 
your Holiness a suitable basis for in- 
itiating negotiation with a view to pre- 
paring a peace, just to all and lasting, 
and we earnestly hope our present en- 
emies may be animated by the same 
idea. In this spirit we beg that the Al- 
mighty may bless the work of peace 
begun by your Holiness. 


The German Reply 


(Transmitted by Chancellor Michaelis to Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State) 


His Majesty has been following for 
a considerable time with high respect 
and sincere gratitude his Holiness’s ef- 
forts, in a spirit of true impartiality, 
to alleviate as far as possible the suf- 
ferings of the war and to hasten the 
end of hostilities. The Kaiser sees in the 
latest step of his Holiness fresh proof 
of his noble and humane feelings, and 
cherishes a lively desire that, for the 
benefit of the entire world, the papal 
appeal may meet with success. 

The effort of Pope Benedict is to pave 
the way to an understanding among all 
peoples, and might more surely reckon 
on a sympathetic reception and the 
whole-hearted support from his Majes- 
ty, seeing that the Kaiser, since taking 
over the government, has regarded it as 
his principal and most sacred task to 
preserve the blessings of peace for the 
German people and the world. 

In his first speech from the throne, 
at the opening of the Reichstag on June 
25, 1888, the Kaiser promised that his 
love of the German army and his posi- 
tion toward it should never lead him 
into temptation to cut short the benefits 
of peace, unless war were a necessity, 
forced upon us by an attack on the Em- 
pire or its allies. The German army 
should safeguard peace for us, and 


should peace, nevertheless, be broken, it 
would be in a position to win it with - 
honor. 


The Kaiser has, by his acts, ful- 
filled the promise he then made in twen- 


ty-six years of happy rule, despite prov- 
ocations and temptations. ... 

Appreciating the importance of his 
Holiness’s declaration, the Imperial 
Government has not failed to submit 
the suggestion contained therein to 
earnest and scrupulous examination. 
Special measures which the Govern- 
ment has taken in closest contact with 
representatives of the German people 
for discussing and answering the ques- 
tions raised, prove how earnestly it de- 
sires, in accordance with his Holi- 
ness’s desires and the peace resolution 
of the Reichstag on July 19, to find a 
practical basis for a just and lasting 
a 

We share his Holiness’s view that 
definite rules and a certain safeguard 
for a simultaneous and reciprocal limi- 
tation of armaments on land, on sea, 
and in the air, as well as for the true 
freedom and community of the high 
seas, are the things in treating which 
the new spirit that in the future should 
prevail in international relations should 
find first hopeful expression. The task 
would then of itself arise to decide in- 
ternational differences of opinion, not 
by the use of armed forces, but by 
peaceful methods, especially by arbitra- 
tion, whose high peace-producing effect 
we together with his Holiness fully rec- 
ognize. The Imperial Government will 
in this respect support every proposal 
compatible with the vital interest of the 
German Empire and people. 
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THE KING OF YELLOW BUTTERFLIES 





BY VACHEL LINDSAY 


=9HE King of Yellow Butterflies, given 

below, is a form of public verse which 
I have recently evolved or revived. I 
ihave chanted this at the side of the 
platform, while the dancer in costume 
wion the stage, with no other orchestra, 
has used the poem as the basis of 
== dancing and pantomime. I have also 
developed “The Potato Dance” and several other 
poems to this end. I have called these entertainments 
Poem Games. Lewellyn Jones of the Chicago Evening 
Post called the evening’s experiment at the Chicago 
Little Theater, a “rhythmic picnic.’”” Maurice Browne 
of the same Chicago Little Theater said that the work 
bordered on the precedents of the Greek Tragic Dance. 

I would like to have such of the readers of The 
Independent as are interested in the higher forms of 
dancing, especially dancing teachers, see what they 
can do with the King of Yellow Butterflies. There are 
several ways it could be used. One person could re- 
cite the poem, marking the rythms heavily, while 
another danced the ideas. Or a group of people with 
good voices could stand at the back or side of the 
stage, chanting the thing more elaborately, developing 
the music of the English alphabet, rather than tra- 
ditional musical notation, while a group of equal size 
or larger worked out the figures in the center of the 
stage. The principle of the repetition of the lines can 
be carried still farther, if so desired, or the scheme of 


—~ 





‘The king of yellow butterflies, 
The king of yellow butterflies, 
The king of yellow butterflies, 
Now orders forth his men. 
He says “The time is almost here 
When violets bloom again.” 
Adown the road the fickle rout 
Goes flashing proud and bold, 
Adown the road the fickle rout 
Goes flashing proud and bold, 
Adown the road the fickle rout 
Goes flashing proud and bold, 
Adown the road the fickle rout 
Goes flashing proud and bold— 
They shiver by the shallow pools, 
They shiver by the shallow pools, 
They shiver by the shallow pools, 
And whimper of the cold. 
They drink and drink. A light pretense! 
They love to pose and preen, 





repetitions can be completely altered to suit the figures 
as they are evolved. There are many simple poems, 
new and old, that are adapted to this method of treat- 
ment. The individual dancer, if a brilliant soloist, should 
go thru books of verses, and find the thing for which he 
or she has an instinctive affinity, develop the repetitions 
to fit the figures evolved, and then give the poem to the 
chorus or to a chanter to be memorized. 

The King of Yellow Butterflies, which has not ap- 
peared in any of my published works, Miss Eleanor 
Dougherty found in an old pamphlet of mine. She 
developed these repetitions. She danced the poem in a 
costume of her own designing at the Chicago Little 
Theater and at Mandel Hall, Chicago University, in an 
evening’s program of similar experiments. The Little 
Theater affair was given under the auspices of Poetry, 
a Magazine of Verse, and the Chicago University affair 
under the auspices of the Senior Class, both perform- 
ances in the last week of November, 1916. Miss Dough- 
erty, a trained and charming dancer, and an excellent 
actress, pleased every one with her pioneer work in this 
field. I hope that larger groups will take up the idea, 
whole dancing classes, and that it will not be considered 
either a matter exclusively for the soloists, or that I 
am to be expected to be present to do the chanting. 
Emphatically, the Poem Games were brought forward 
as hints and hopes for other groups to develop and 
modify in their own fashion with other poems, and 
other styles of costume grouping and chanting. 


Each pool is but a looking-glass 
Where their sweet wings are seen, 
Each pool is but a looking-glass 
Where their sweet wings are seen, 
Each pool is but a looking-glass 
Where their sweet wings are seen. 


Gentlemen adventurers! Gipsies every whit! 
They live on what they steal. Their wings 
By briars are frayed a bit. 
Their loves are light. They have no house, 
And if it rains today 
They'll climb into your cattle shed, 
They'll climb into your cattle shed, 
They'll climb into your cattle shed, 
They'll climb into your cattle shed— 
And hide them in the hay, 
And hide them in the hay, 
And hide them in the hay, 
And hide them in the hay. 


— 
ba 


“THE KING OF YELLOW BUTTERFLIES” DANCED AT THE WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL IN NEW YORK 
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THE CONFLICT OF PEACE TERMS 


HE publication of the replies to the Pope’s appeal 

of August 1 brings out in the most striking fashion 

the real impediment to peace, which is that the 

twenty-one belligerents are fighting for very dif- 
ferent objects. The Entente Allies have little in common 
except their common enemy; the same is true of the Central 
Powers, while American interests and ideals are quite dis- 
tinct from those of the European and Asiatic belligerents. 
In reading the papal note and its replies one would suppose 
that they dealt with different wars or worlds, for one ig- 
nores what the others point out as the most important 
issues of the war. 

When we extract the concrete proposals from these doc- 
uments we see that they disagree not so much on the terms 
of settlement as they do on what questions need to be set- 
tled. All agree in deploring the war and declaring for a 
just and durable peace, but they differ widely as to what 
are the essentials of such a peace. Pope Benedict in his 
note of August 1 suggested these conditions: 

THE POPE’S PEACE TERMS 

1. Reciprocal condonation of damages. 

2. Reciprocal restitution of occupied territory. 
. Diminution of armament. 

. Compulsory arbitration. 

5. Settlement of territorial questions by future conferences. 

President Wilson in his reply of August 27 emphasized 
the following desiderata: 

THE PRESIDENT’S PEACE TERMS 

1. Deliverance of the free peoples of the world from the menace 
of militarism and irresponsible government. 

2. Reparation for wrongs. 

3. Equal commercial opportunities. 

4. Guarantee of peace terms by the German people. 

5. Repudiation of reprisals, punitive damages, dismemberment 
of empires and exclusive economic leagues. 

Altho he did not specifically mention them on this occa- 
sion we know from his former utterances that President 
Wilson favors (6) Freedom of the seas, (7) Limitation of 
armament, and (8) Compulsory arbitration. 

The German and the Austrian replies to the Pope, which 
we publish in large part on another page, are unusually 
verbose and platitudinous even for diplomatic documents, 
but they specify four concrete conditions for a permanent 
peace: 


moot 


THE AUSTRO-GERMAN PEACE TERMS 
. Reciprocal limitation of armament. 

. Compulsory arbitration. 

. Freedom of the seas. 

. Equal commercial opportunities. 

The Entente Allies have apparently approved, or at least 
acquiesced, in the Wilson response, tho it is not probable 
that they would all have brought forward the same points. 
In fact, we find quite another set of demands in the only 
official utterances of their joint peace terms, the Allies’ 
note to President Wilson of January 17, 1917, and the reso- 


wm Cobo 


lutions of the Paris Conference of June, 1916. From them 
we gather: 


THE ALLIES’ PEACE TERMS 

1. Surrender of all territory of the Allies seized during the 
present or former wars. 

2. Compensation for damages. 

3. Liberation of all the subject races in the German, Austrian 
and Turkish empires. 

4. Autonomy of united Poland under the Czar. 

5. Reorganization of Europe to secure national and economic 


rights. 
6. Expulsion of the Ottoman Empire from Europe. 
7. Measures agreed upon in the Paris conference to restrict 


future German commercial competition in the Allied countries. 

Here we see the curious contrast between the Allied and 
Teutonic governments. The Allies are almost exclusively 
concerned with questions of territorial transfers and finan- 
cial indemnities. The German reply to the Pope does not 
even mention these questions but is almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the opportunities for industrial development 
and foreign commerce. It would not be safe to infer from 
this that Germany is ready to relinquish all her conquests, 
but it is permissible to assume that she regards these as less 
important than her commercial future. We know that the 
German people are split into two factions on the terms of 
peace. The majority are in favor of renouncing all forcible 
annexations. A resolution to that effect passed the Reichstag 
on July 19 by a vote of nearly two to one. On the other 
hand the Pan-Germans or Imperialists demand that. Ger- 
many hold everything she can get her hands on and reach 
out for more. They would keep Belgium, northern France, 
Poland and the Baltic provinces and grab part if not all 
of the British, Belgian, French and Portuguese possessions 
in Africa, which means most of that continent. The Pan- 
German party, tho less numerous than the No-annexations 
party, is more influential in army and court circles and has 
the favor of the Crown Prince if not of the Kaiser. 

The German Government has so far not openly sided with 
either faction. The old Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, re- 
fused to yield to the Pan-German pressure and did not com- 
mit himself in that direction further than to declare Poland 
independent of Russia and to express some vague desires for 
a strategic rectification of the frontier. The new Chancellor, 
Michaelis, apparently leans in the opposite direction, for in 
his opening address to the Reichstag he exprest a cautious 
and qualified approval of the no-annexations resolution, and 
now he endorses it more plainly in his reply to the Pope, 
which contains not a word in favor of the Pan-German pro- 
gram. He is all for free trade, free seas and free competi- 
tion, for international arbitration and reduction of arma- 
ment. It is a platform that Lloyd-George might have run on 
before the war, but it would have been rather too advanced 
for Woodrow Wilson’s party. If Germany had talked—and 
acted—in that fashion four years ago there would have been 

















CARTOON COMMENT 


AN EMBARGO THAT BEATS THE DUTCH 







































| “NO MORE DOG MEAT, SONNY!” 


ge In the cartoon below—a typically 
Ze C4 American treatment of interni- 


tional problems—drawn by Knott 
for the Dallas (Texas) “News,” 
Uncle Sam is stern tho kindly in 
Its: refusal of little Hvlland’s plea 
for just a little more “dog meat’ 
from the world’s Provision Store. 
No wonder the German dachshund, 
waiting just around the corner al- 
most out of sight, looks decidedly 
anxious—he has been getting a liv- 
ing for many months on _ the 
“scraps” that have come to him 
from that neutral market-basket 
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THE DEVIL AND THE SEA 
The strait and narrow path 
of neutrals now is shown by 
Cesare in the New York 
“Evening Post.” Denmark, 
Holland, Sweden and Nor- 
way watch their step as they 
pass between the clutching 
hands of the Teutonic mon- 
ster and the guarding tri- 
dent of the Allied blockade 


NOTICE TO QUIT 
London puts the matter in 
plain terms. “Look here, my 
dear Miss Hook of Holland,” 
says Uncle John Bull, “Give 
that hulking blackguard no- 
tice to quit or Uncle Sam 
and I shall have to restrict 
your supplies.” The cartoon 
was drawn by Thomas May- 
bank for “The Passing Show” 
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HOLLAND TRYING HARD TO BE A “LITTLE FRIEND OF ALL THE WORLD” 


This neutral finds herself in a dilemma, according to “De Amsterdummer,” which illustrates with this cartoon of the small craft 
trying to steer between opposing perils a recept speech from the throne that “Our relations with all foreign powers remain friendly” 
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no war. Has Germany repented of her scornful attitude to- 
ward arbitration and disarmament, or is it a case of the devil 
who would be a monk? Chancellor Michaelis is enthusiastic 
over the benefits of peaceful competition between nations: 
“The free play of forces in the world in peaceful wrestling 
with one another would lead to the highest perfecting of the 
noblest human possessions.” All right, but who was it that 
quit wrestling and took to fighting? We are not going to 
have a westling match with anybody who is likely to give 
us a foul blow. 

It all falls back upon what President Wilson said, that 
the world cannot trust Germany. She must prove a willing- 
ness to relinquish her own conquests before she is entitled 
to complain because the Allies will not relinquish theirs. 
It is useless for her to talk of “enjoying equal esteem” so 
long as she does not say a word about compensation for 
ruined cities and sunk ships. It may be that the fair words 
of the Reichstag resolution and the reply to the Pope ex- 
press the spirit of a majority of the German people, but 
before we can listen to them the German people must find 
some way of convincing us, not only of their sincerity, but 


also that they have the power to hold their Government 
to it. 


IS IT COINCIDENCE? 


OW that Russia has been officially proclaimed a re- 
pyblic, we find among the nations fighting on one 


side in the Great War the republics of Bolivia, 
Brazil, China, Cuba, France, Haiti, Liberia, Panama, Por- 
tugal, Russia and the United States of America. This list 
does not include the many other Latin American republics 
which have broken with Germany or officially exprest their 
approval of the war policy of the United States, nor yet 
the parliamentary monarchies such as Great Britain and 
Belgium, which are republican in all but name. Can any one 
name the republics on the other side of the battle line? 








UNIFORMITY 


ILITARY drill on a large scale is a novel thing to 
Mi Amcricans of this generation and they are curious 

about it. To the minds of the hundreds of thousands 
who are drilling and of the millions who are watching the 
question will come up: “What’s the use? Why this uniform 
clothing and these uniform movements? What is the object 
of this machine-like precision?” 

The question contains its own answer. The object is to 
make men uniform so that they can be handled like a ma- 
chine. Now the essential feature of modern machinery is 
that it is composed of parts that are alike and interchange- 
able. Americans ought to understand this easily because it 
is their own invention. The shop adopted the system from 
the army, not the army from the shop. Old Eli Whitney, 
the cotton-gin man, was the first to demonstrate it. In 1799 
he astonished a group of distinguished gentlemen by show- 
ing them half a dozen muskets, taking them apart, mixing 
up the pieces and then putting the guns together from any 
set of parts that happened to be picked out. Among the 
gentlemen who witnessed this feat was Jefferson, who as 
President got the interchangeable system adopted by the 
Government. In the Civil War when millions of rifles had 
to be made quickly all the contractors came to the Spring- 
field Arsenal to learn how. The idea was carried from the 
gun shops to the watch factories and then into other lines 
of American industry, and has since spread to all parts of 
the world. Even Swiss watches are now made on the Ameri- 
can plan. They have lost their individuality but they have 
gained in convenience because they are easier to repair by 
replacing a missing part. 

Now an army is unfortunately even more liable than a 
watch to have one of its parts disabled and if another just 


like it cannot be slipt in at once the whole machine becomes 
useless. But men are inclined to be individuals. They are 
natural born non-conformists—even the Episcopalians. So 
to make a military machine of them they must be first 
selected so as to insure that they all have about the same 
length of step and physical vigor and then drilled until per- 
sonal eccentricity of movement and temperament are so far 
as necessary evened down. Then one man can step into 
another’s place in the ranks as readily as a bolt or screw 
is substituted by another from the box. Military drill is 
essentially a process for the standardization of human units. 


PIONEERS IN STATESMANSHIP 
[N= Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution, 








according to their custom of erecting bronze tablets 

wherever famous deeds have been done, unveiled one 
recently on a building in Cheyenne. It commemorates a 
famous victory won at that spot on December 10, 1869, 
a victory over conservatism, over selfishness, over intole- 
rance, over narrowmindedness. It is one of the milestones 
of human progress, for it marked the beginning of the en- 
franchisement of half humanity. It is a date to rank with 
1492, for it added a new hemisphere to the political world. 

Nor need we hesitate to compare the nine men who 
formed the upper house of the first legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Wyoming with the bold mariners of the “Pinta,” 
“Nina” and “Santa Maria.” It requires no more courage to 
sail into unknown seas in search of an undiscovered coun- 
try than it takes to strike out a new and uncharted course 
in politics with no other guidance than the eternal stars of 
freedom and justice. They were that kind of men, these 
Wyoming pioneers, and they could sing Whittier’s song: 

We cross the prairie as of old 
The pilgrims crost the sea, 

To make the West as they the East 
The homestead of the free! 

The Columbus of this venture into a new world of pol- 
itics was William H. Bright of South Pass. But behind 
Columbus there was Queen Isabella and behind Bright 
there was Esther Morris. Mrs. Morris was the “wise 
woman” of the neighborhood and when Mr. Bright was 
elected a member of the territorial Council he went to her 
for advice as to what legislation he should undertake. She 
answered: “Introduce a bill that will give woman the right 
to vote and to hold office.” The idea appealed to him. He 
presented such a bill at the meeting of the first legislature 
in Cheyenne. The idea appealed to the members. They past 
the bill. That was all there was to it. No nagging, no picket- 
ing, no processioning, no slapping of policemen’s faces, no 
slashing of paintings, no burning of grandstands. Just a 
fair and square proposition presented to fair and square 
men. 

Of course that was not the end of it. The opposition came 
afterward, the sort of opposition we all know so well, the 
ridicule, the contempt, the malice, the open threats and 
the secret intrigues of “the dark forces.” They said that ° 
Governor Campbell would be signing his political death- 
warrant, that President Grant would remove him. But he 
signed it and he was not removed. They said that the Su- 
preme Court would declare it unconstitutional, but it did 
not. They said that Congress would never admit Wyoming 
as a state with such a clause in its constitution. But the 
men of Wyoming answered: “If we cannot come into the 
Union with our women we will stay out forever!” And the 
opposition in Congress collapsed. 

The woman who inspired the suffrage law was made 
Justice of the Peace, the first woman in the world to fill 
such an office. But that was only a slight expression of 
public gratitude. Citizen Esther Morris is revered in Wyo- 
ming as Jeanne d’Arc is revered in France and Grandmother 
Breshkovsky in Russia. 

Wyoming in 1869 had fewer than 10,000 population 
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scattered over an area greater than New England. A large 
part of the 10,000 were Indians and soldiers and the 
women were much fewer than the men. But the state has 
never regretted the day when it took “Equality” for its 
motto and its example has since been followed in all parts 
of the world. Nineteen of our own states have granted the 
franchise to women. So have Australia, New Zealand, the 
greater part of Canada, Norway, Denmark, Sweden and 
Finland and it is promised in Great Britain and Russia. 
Down in Maine they have not yet heard the good news of 
woman’s emancipation, but they will in a century or so. 
The motto of Maine, Dirigo, has long become meaningless. 
The rudder of our ship of state is nowadays hung on the 
Western end. 


THE TWO ENGLANDS 


[« war of 1917 is a new war. It is henceforth to be 
fought over new issues as well as with new forces. 
The entrance of the United States has not only 
brought financial and military aid to the armies of the 
Allies, but it has brought hope and courage to the liberal 
wing of the Allies. This moral support for the democratic 
cause was sorely needed. A war government is necessarily 
to some extent a reactionary government even when it re- 
mains in the hands of liberal-minded men. But in countries 
having the ministerial system the government is not stable 
like ours, but may at any moment be put into other hands 
without a new election, and so a conservative administra- 
tion may come into power without reference to the will of 
the people. That is the case in England. When the war broke 
out the Liberal party was in power by an overwhelming 
majority. No election has since been held, yet the power 
has shifted to the Conservative side. The War Council, which 
has virtually dictatorial powers, is composed of three Union- 
ists of the most conservative type, Earl Curzon, Lord Mil- 
ner and Bonar Law. The Liberals are represented by Lloyd 
George, the Premier, and the Laborites by George Barnes. 
The entire Coalition Cabinet consists of thirty-three mem- 
bers, of whom the majority belong to the Unionist or 
minority party. Lloyd George is a forceful personality and 
we do not agree with those who say that he has abandoned 
his democratic principles and gone over to the Tories. But 
he cannot do everything and there is no denying that the 
British Government as now constituted is more conserva- 
tive than it has been for many years. 

The liberal, radical and democratic part of the British 
population are deeply distrest over the situation. They are 
willing to submit to anything to win the war. They have 
relinquished their party advantage and it seemed to them 
a few months ago that 


utterances of Wilson and Kerensky in favor of democracy 
had to be published and received the official endorsement of 
the British Government, however distasteful these senti- 
ments may have been to some members of it. 

But, as may be imagined, the Tories are furious at hav- 
ing the tables so turned on them and some of their organs 
are not able to conceal their chagrin. The Saturday Review 
holds that it is wrong to say that the Allies are fighting for 
liberalism and popular government. They are fighting for 
something far nobler than liberalism or any mere form of 
government—but the Review does not say just what it is. 
Hilaire Belloc is indignant at England’s being called a de- 
mocracy. England, he says, is more of an aristocracy. 
Blackwood’s Magazine objects to Mr. Wilson’s saying that 
“the world must be made safe for democracy,” and thinks 
rather that the world should be made safe from democracy. 
This is Blackwood’s argument: 

It is not an ideal which can be held up before all men as worth 
striving for. It is a mere method of government, neither more nor 
less, and it must be tried, like other methods of government, by 
results only. Hitherto it has seldom meant wise or honest gov- 
ernment, and most democracies have paid justly for their sins 
by extinction. Neither England nor France has fired a shot nor 
struck a blow for the cause which to Mr. Wilson seems pre- 
eminent. Assuredly Great Britain is fighting for something far 
deeper and dearer than a mere method of government. We are 
fighting for our lives, and for freedom to live and to think for 
ourselves—a freedom which an unbridled democracy would de- 
molish, if it had the power, with swifter ferocity than an un- 
bridled autocracy. France has as little reason to love her democ- 
racy as we have to love ours. - 


What has roused the wrath of the Tories is obviously 


_ that the British people have received with too evident 


delight the statements of Wilson and Kerensky as to the 
American and Russian aims in the war. Whatever it might 
have been in the beginning it is now a people’s war for the 
overthrow of autocracy. 

The English are fond of saying that there are two Ger- 
manys, one the land of science, music and domesticity, 
peaceable and friendly, the other autocratic, aristocratic 
and militaristic. Unfortunately there seems to be only one 
Germany now, and that the wrong one. But America has 
always known that there are two Englands. The Eng- 
land that has been the enemy of the United States has 
always been the Tory England. It was this England that 
provoked the Revolution and tried to disrupt the Union. 
Rut there has always been another England that was 
friendly to the United States even in time of war. 
During the Revolution there were those who spoke for 
us in Parliament. During the Civil War when the Lan- 
cashire mills were closed by our blockade of the South- 
ern ports that shut off their cotton supply, the starv- 





ing workingmen held 





they had sacrificed the | 
popular rights gained 


meetings in support of 
the cause of freedom. 











by the struggle of gen- 
erations. But when the 
situation looked dark- 
est aid came from un- 
expected quarters. Two 
great republics, the 
Russian and the Amer- 
ican, took their places 
among the Allies. Nei- 
ther has as yet done 
much in the field, but 
they have greatly 
strengthened the moral 
cause of that side. It is 
no longer necessary for 
the British press to 
adulate the Autocrat of 
All the Russias. Instead 
of this the outspoken 











May We See the Letter? 


You will soon be receiving letters from some one you 
know who is serving America and civilization in the army 
or navy. If you will send us copies of these letters, or 
extracts from them, telling about the life at the training 
camps, on shipboard or in the trenches, The Independent 
will gladly print such of them as in our judgment will be 
of greatest interest to our readers. We do not ask for 
anything that could come under the head of military in- 
formation, even if it has passed the censor, or for those 
personal and intimate paragraphs which are too sacred to 
trust to print. But the descriptive bits, the sidelights on 
the soldier’s life, the little human touches which never get 
into the cable despatches but do get into correspondence; 
perhaps you will be generous enough to share these 
with the rest of us. At any time up to the end of the 
war The Independent will appreciate such contributions. 











The British people have 
always been friendly 
to America even when 
those who govern them 
were our enemies. It is 
upon that constant 
friendships and unbro- 
ken unity that the 
closer harmony de- 
manded by the present 
crisis may be built. It 
is to this England, the 
real England because 
the popular England, 
that we are now prac- 
tically allied, and to it 
we should give our 
heartiest sympathy and 
support. 
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The German and the 
Austrian peace notes, 
which we print else- 
where in this issue of The Independent, 
warmly commend the love of peace ex- 
prest by the Pope and assert that the 
Central Powers share to the full his 
sentiments. They emphasize a general 
disarmament “to a fixed limit,” inter- 
national arbitration, the freedom of the 
seas and equal commercial opportuni- 
ties for all nations as the fundamental 
requisites for a lasting peace. Strange- 
ly enough, neither note makes the 
slightest direct reference to questions 
of annexation or indemnities, tho Aus- 
tria hints that with disarmament and 
arbitration conceded “it can then not 
be difficult to find a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the other questions which still 
remain to be settled.” In other words, 
the Central Powers refuse to publish 
their terms of peace but are willing at 
any time to enter into a conference 
with the Allies where they can be dis- 
cussed. It is not impossible, however, 
that the Central Powers may soon issue 
a supplementary statement dealing with 
points not considered in the replies to 
the Pope. 

The Pope, also, may add to his previ- 
ous peace message. Cardinal Gasparri, 
the Papal Secretary of State, declared 
that an essential step in disarmament 
was the abolition of conscription. He 
favored a binding rule upon all nations 
that war should not be declared and 
no compulsory military service intro- 
duced without a popular referendum. 
The idea of an international army to 
enforce peace he scouted as impractica- 
ble because wherever the army might 
be located it would be dominated by 
local prejudices. The only method he 
suggested for seeing that international 
treaties and agreements were carried 
out was a general economic boycott of 
the disobedient nation. 


Peace and the 
Papacy 


The Desnetectt Secretary of State 
Lansing, who has 
startled the world by 
his exposure of German intrigues in 
Mexico and Argentina, seems to have 
an endless chain of incriminating evi- 
dence against the German diplomatic 
service to produce as occasion may re- 
quire. A message of Ambassador von 
Bernstorff to the German authorities, 
dated January 22, 1917, advised as fol- 
lows: 

I request authority to pay out up to 
$50,000 in order, as on former occasions, to 
influence Congress thru the organization 
you know of, which can prevent war. 

I am beginning in the meantime to act 
accordingly. 

In the above circumstance a public offi- 
cial German declaration in favor of Ire- 
land is highly desirable in order to gain 
the support of Irish influence here. 


Congress will investigate the whole 
affair in order to remove the suspicion 
that any member of the Senate or of 


Intrigue 

















Paul Thompson og. ; 
WHERE THE AUSTRIANS HID THEIR GUNS 


The Italian advance in the Alps has captured 

numerous gun positions like the one photo- 

graphed above—holes deep-blasted in the moun- 

tain side years ago and equipt with big guns, 

covered over with a thin concrete shell to hide 

and protect them until the time came for 
their use 


the House of Representatives was di- 
rectly influenced by the corruption 
fund. Of course, all members of Con- 
gress who voted against the declaration 
of war deny that they had any knowl- 
edge of bribery in the German interest. 
The common opinion is rather that the 
money was spent for propaganda, and 
in particular for subsidizing the shower 
of peace telegrams which poured in 
upon Congress from all sections of the 
country a few days after the Bernstorff 
message. 

Until the matter is cleared up, every 
anti-war organization in the United 
States will be under suspicion of being 
in the pay of the German embassy. The 
language of the message seems to im- 
plicate particularly the Irish-American 
organizations and papers which have 
been conducting an extremely active 
propaganda against the Entente Allies 
ever since the beginning of the Great 
War. The recent discovery of a per- 
sonal letter from Jeremiah O’Leary, one 
of the most prominent of these agita- 
tors, reproaching a German-American 
editor for his loyalty to the American 
cause throws a flood of light on the real 
character of much of the anti-British 
propaganda in this country. 

Justice Cohalan of the Supreme 
Court of New York is perhaps the most 
prominent of the Irish-Americans in- 
volved in the Bernstorff intrigue. A let- 
ter from him to the German embassy, 
written last year, urged Germany to 
send aid to Ireland by landing troops, 
arms, ammunition “and possibly some 
officers from Zeppelins.” John Devoy, 





editor of The Gaelic American, was 
shown to be involved in the Roger Case- 
ment insurrection in Ireland. Many 
pro-German propagandists are men- 
tioned in the letters, telegrams, notes 
and checks “for services rendered,” 
among the numerous pieces of evidence 
seized by United States secret service 
agents. 

Viscount Ishii, head of the Japanese 
mission to the United States, in a speech 
at Washington has made the definite 
charge that German publicity agents 
had for the past ten years labored to 
rouse enmity between the United States 
and Japan by spreading rumors in each 
country about the hostile ambitions of 
the other. In a word, while anti-war or 
anti-Ally propaganda has undoubtedly 
in many cases been started by organiza- 
tions not connected with official Ger- 
many, for example the I. W. W. and 
certain Irish societies, when once these 
organizations were in being the Ger- 
man diplomatic service almost always 
found a way to make use of them to 
further its own purposes. 


- . For several’ weeks 
British Victory past the British con- 

in Belgium fined their activities 
to small raids and bombardments with- 
out venturing a renewal of their big 
push in Belgium. On a number of occa- 
sions they increased their artillery fire 
to so intense a degree that the Germans 
confidently expected an immediate at- 
tack, only to have the bombardment die 
down once more and begin anew on 
some other sector of the front. That 
this period of “quiet” was in reality 
filled with numerous artillery duels and 
minor engagements is evident from the 
British casualty list which totaled over 
27,000 in the course of one week. Near- 
ly five thousand of these were killed in 
action. Evidence points to losses at 
least equally heavy on the German side. 

At daybreak on September 20 the 
great British attack was delivered. The 
advance was on a front of about eight 
miles from the Ypres-Comines Canal 
near Hollebeke to the Ypres-Staden 
Railway near Langemarck. It brought 
within the British lines the villages of 
Zevenkote and Veldhoek and pushed 
back the Germans for about a mile at 
several points. The British infantry 
were protected during their charge by 
an artillery barrage of unprecedented 
intensity so that their losses were not 
so heavy as might have been anticipated 
for a military action on such a scale. 


. For the space of a 
The War in the few days after the 

East collapse of General 
Korniloff’s ill-starred rebellion things 
went well for Russia in the field. Ger- 
man attacks were repelled and the 
Russians began an.advance in the di- 
rection of Riga which regained a con- 
siderable area of the surrounding coun- 
try, tho it did not endanger the Ger- 
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International Film 


ITALY’S NEW TRIPLANE—THE PROMISE OF BIG ACHIEVEMENTS IN AIR FIGHTING 
The Caproni triplane establishes a new record in aeroplane power. Driven by three 700 H. P. motors and three propellers, any one of which can 
keep the machine aloft if the others are disabled, it can maintain a speed of eighty miles an hour and carry over four thousand pounds—which may 
include fuel for a six hours’ flight, a crew of three people, three guns and 2750 pounds of bombs. A similar plane, tried out recently at an American 
aviation camp, took fifteen passengers on a six hour flight 


man occupation of the city itself. But 
the Germans soon gave proof that their 
striking power exceeded that of their 
foes by the capture of Jacobstadt on 
the Dvina. The town of Jacobstadt, 
with a population of some six thousand, 
has no military or political importance, 
but the German victory alsc meant the 
capture of a bridgehead on the Dvina 
and the retirement of many Russians 
beyond the river. But Germany has not 
been pushing the Russian campaign 
with sufficient vigor to make probable 
an advance on Petrograd this autumn. 
Elsewhere than around Riga the east- 
ern front has been comparatively quiet. 
One reason for the inability of the 
Russian army to accomplish its tasks is 
. doubtless the frequent change of lead- 
ership. General Korniloff’s military ca- 
reer ended, for the time at least, with 
his rebellion and arrest. General Alex- 
ieff became chief of staff for a few 
days and then’ resigned. General 
Tcheremisoff succeeds him. The new 
Russian commander seems to have 
been chosen for political reasons, as 
he is more radical than Alexieff or 
Korniloff and less in sympathy with the 
stern military discipline of the old 
monarchy. General Kaledines has re- 
signed from his post as chief of the 
Cossacks of the Don. He is accused by 
the Government of aiding in the Kor- 
niloff insurrection. Very serious disor- 
ders among the sailors in the Baltic 
Fleet and among the soldiers of the 
Women’s Battalion have engagéd the 
attention of the Russian military au- 
thorities. 


A convention of American 
business men, recently in 
session at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

Undismayed at the prospect of great 
taxes, facing the consumption of its ac- 
cumulated savings, American business with- 
out hesitation pledges our Government its 
full and unqualified support in the prosecu- 
tion of the war until Prussianism is utterly 
destroyed. 

The convention advocated Federal 
control of prices during the war, a cen- 
tral purchasing board to handle the 
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Loyal 
Business 


buying of war supplies by the Govern- 
ment, due allowance for increased cost 
of production in revising prices from 
time to time, and adjustment of labor 
disputes during the war by arbitration. 
The meeting was particularly signifi- 
cant from the fact that the delegates 
who attended it represented more than 
half a million business men and every 
industry in every state in the Union. 


Congress is expected 
to adjourn early in 
- October after it has 
completed the consideration of the 
emergency war program which has en- 
gaged its attention ever since last win- 
ter. Only a few measures remain to be 
disposed of and most of these are well 
advanced toward passage. The most 
contested of these, the War Taxation 
bill, has been delayed in conference for 
several days because of wide disagree- 
ments between the conferees from the 
Senate and those from the House of 
Representatives on important details of 
the measure. The Senate has agreed to 
the conference report on the $11,538,- 
000,000 war bond and certificate issue. 

The War Appropriations bill, author- 
izing expenditure for the army and its 


What Congress 
Is Doing 








| THE GREAT WAR 


September 17—Twenty-eight British 
ships sunk during previous week. 
General Kaledines deposed from 
leadership of the Cossacks. 

September 18—House of Representa- 
tives passes war appropriations bill. 
German attacks renewed in Cham- 
pagne. 

September 19—Heavy artillery fire in 
Flanders. Argentine Senate votes 
for break with Germany. e 

September 20—British attack on eight 
mile front near Ypres and smash 
German lines to the depth of a mile. 
Russians gain again on Riga front. 

September 21—German and Austrian 
peace notes published. Costa Rica 
severs diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many. 

September 22—Germans advance on 
the Dvina. Argentina sends ultima- 
tum to Germany. 

September 23—Germany 
ogy to Argentina. 
sunk by U-boat. 





sends apol- 
British destroyer 




















equipment, for fortifications, artillery, 
naval construction and aircraft, and for 
the use of the Shipping Board has 
passed the House of Representatives 
without opposition. The appropriations 
covered by the measure are already in 
excess of $7,000,000,000 and will proba- 
bly be increased before the bill is finally 
enacted. The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ In- 
surance measure wiil be hurried thru 
to early passage. 

Besides these financial measures au- 
thorizing war expenditure or the col- 
lection of revenue, Congress has before 
it the Trading with the Enemy Act and 
the Alien Draft bill. The latter meas- 
ure aims to make conscription apply to 
aliens resident in the United States as 
well as to citizens, subject of course to 
existing treaty rights. The House and 
Senate conferees have broadened the 
scope of the Trading with the Enemy 
Act by giving the Government the 
power to regulate and censor “communi- 
cations by mail, cable, radio or other 
means of transmission passing between 
the United States and any foreign 
country” should the public safety re- 
quire such action. The amendment by 
Senator King requiring periodicals 
printed in the German language to 
print English translations of any com- 
ment on the war policies of the Ameri- 
can Government has been altered in 
conference to include all foreign lan- 
guage periodicals and all news items 
“or other printed matter” dealing with 
the war. But if such translation into 
English is filed with the postmaster at 
the place of publication at the time the 
periodical concerned is first distributed 
to the public, together with an affidavit 
as to the completeness and accuracy of 
the translation, the requirement of the 
law is considered answered even if the 
translation is not published in the peri- 
odical itself. The President is author- 
ized to issue a special permit to foreign 
language newspapers and other period- 
icals exempting them from the neces- 
sity of filing translations with the 
postal authorities. This permit may be 
revoked at any time, and all foreign 
language publications attempting to 
ignore the law will find themselves 
barred from the use of the mails. 
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On September 19 the Council 
a - @ State of Haiti voted to 

y recognize the existence of a 
state of war with Germany. At the 
same time the Government decreed that 
no more licenses would be granted to 
German firms for business undertak- 
ings within the republic. Several weeks 
ago the Haitian Government severed 
diplomatic relations with Germany, but 
the national Congress failed to carry 
out the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent that a formal declaration of war 
be voted. The original occasion of the 
break with Germany was Germany’s 
submarine warfare, which had cost the 
lives of several citizens of the little 
negro republic. Germany has had very 
important commercial interests in Haiti 
for a number of years; and, while the 
country yet remained neutral, it was 
also fertile soil for the plots and in- 
trigues of the Kaiser’s agents who la- 
bored, as elsewhere in Latin America, 
to create difficulties for the United 
States. President Tinoco of Costa Rica 
has caused the arrest of several Ger- 
man conspirators who had attempted 
to stir up civil war in that Central 
American republic. 


. -. While Russia has 
Russian Rep ublic been a republic in 

Established fact ever since the 
revolution, in the sense that the nation 
has had no hereditary ruler, the pro- 
visional Government has hitherto re- 
frained from declaring what shape the 
Russian constitution would take when 
it was regularly established. It was un- 
derstood that a constitutional assembly 
would be called as soon as elections 
could be held and that, in the meantime, 
the revolutionary Ministry would carry 
on the work of national administration. 
But the radicals were unable to wait. 
Much of the disorder in Petrograd grew 
out of the popular uneasiness lest the 
monarchy be restored and all the fruits 
of the revolution snatched away. An 
exactly similar period of uncertainty 
existed in France immediately after 
the close of the Franco-Prussian War 
when France was governed without a 
king and yet did not definitely declare 
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| WHAT A FIFTY-DOLLAR 
LIBERTY BOND WILL DO 


The proceeds of one fifty-dollar 
Liberty Loan Bond will purchase: 
Thirteen 13-pounder shells for de- 
stroying submarines. 
Four 5-inch shells for the same pur- 
pose. | 
One hundred pounds of smokeless 
powder. 
Eighteen gas masks for a like num- 
ber of soldiers at the front. 
Enough coal to drive a destroyer 120 





miles, 
Enough gasoline to drive a submar- 
ine destroyer 150 miles. 
A sailor’s uniform outfit. 
Four months’ subsistence for a sol- 
| 

| 





dier. 











herself a republic for several years 
after the overthrow of Napoleon III. 

Finally, the “Bolsheviki,”’ who repre- 
sented the most radical faction of Rus- 
sian Socialism, took matters into their 
own hands and demanded that Premier 
Kerensky declare a Socialist republic 
at once. Their pretext for this action 
was the revolt of General Korniloff and 
some of the Cossacks, which, as they 
held, was an indication of what might 
be expected in the future if Russia had 
no regularly constituted republican 
Government. Kerensky, altho himself a 
Socialist, saw the impossibility of alter- 
ing the whole economic life of one hun- 
dred and seventy million people by ex- 
ecutive order and so refused to listen 
to the demand for the abolition of pri- 
vate property and the exclusion of ail 
non-Socialists from public office. He 
recognized, however, the justice of the 
popular cry for assurance that the pro- 
visional Government was not “camou- 
flage” for a future monarchy, and he 
issued the following proclamation: 

General Korniloff’s rebellion has been 
quelled. But great is the confusion caused 
thereby, and again great is the danger 
threatening the fate of the fatherland and 
its freedom. 

Holding it necessary to put an end to the 
external indefiniteness of the state’s organ- 
ization, remembering the unanimous and 
rapturous approval of the republican idea 
exprest at the Moscow State Conference, 
the provisional Government declares that 
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Westminster Gazette (England) 


YLL MAKE IT ROCK! 





THE WORLD-ROCKER 


the constitutional organization according to 
which the Russian state is ruled is a re- 
publican organization, and it hereby pro- 
claims the Russian Republic. 

In lawyers’ language the republic 
ceased to be merely de facto and became 
de jure by the terms of this proclama- 
tion and the assent accorded to it by 
foreign governments. 

Thus Premier Kerensky has reached 
the summit of his public career, as the 
chief executive of the Russian Repub- 
lic. He is beyond question the outstand- 
ing figure among all the men raised to 
prominence by the greatest revolution 
in human history. Before the overthrow 
of the old Russian Government gave 
him his opportunity Kerensky was not 
very widely known in Russia and prac- 
tically unheard of in western Europe 
and America. As a lawyer he defended 
the Jew, Beilis, accused’ of ritual mur- 
der and prosecuted by the Russian au- 
thorities on that charge shortly before 
the Great War. This incident gave him 
a certain standing among the revolu- 
tionists and was doubtless the origin of 
the report, widely printed in the Amer- 
ican papers after the outbreak of the 
revolution, that Kerensky himself was 
of the Jewish race. He is, however, of 
Russian descent and a native of Siberia. 
His earnestness, eloquence and power of 
rapid decision assured him a rise to 
supreme power in the revolutionary ad- 
ministration; Socialist deputy to the 
Duma from Saratov, then Minister of 
Justice, then Minister of War, then 
Prime Minister of the provisional Gov- 
ernment, and finally chief executive of 
the republic. Yet he is still under forty 
years of age and handicapped by illness. 


Premier Paul Pain- 
levé has succeeded in 
organizing the new 
French ministry and apparently in se- 
curing for it the support of a majority 
of the people’s representatives. In an 
address before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties he outlined the war policies of the 
incoming administration, which, as had 
been anticipated, did not differ greatly 
from those of previous cabinets. He 
promised to put down sedition and anti- 
war conspiracy with a strong hand and 


French Premier 
Outlines Policy 





I WISH I'D LET IT ALONE! 
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“to govern in closer union with Parlia- 
ment.” Concerning the conditions of 
peace, he stipulated: 

The disannexation of Alsace-Lorraine, 
reparation for the ruin caused by the 
enemy and the conclusion of a peace that 
will not be a peace of constrained violence, 
comprizing within itself germs of wars to 
come, but a peace that is a just peace, in 
which there are efficacious guarantees to 
protect the society of nations against all 
aggressions from one among them. 

This is in conformity with previous 
French declarations. 

The Minister of Finance has intro- 
duced into the Chamber of Deputies a 
bill appropriating 12,150,000,000 francs 
(about $2,430,000,000) for the fourth 
quarter of the year 1917. The total na- 
tional expenditures for all purposes 
since the beginning of the war, if the 
present budget is added, amounts to 
103,000,000,000 francs, or ‘$20,600,000,- 
000. 


The War for The German warfare 
. against British shipping 
the Trident achieved an unusual re- 
sult during the week ending September 
16. Eight British vessels of more than 
1600 tons each and twenty smaller ves- 
sels fell victim to the Germans. The 
total number of ships sent to the bot- 
tom was greater than in any previous 
week since that ending June 24, and 
only at one other period, during the 
week ending May 6, were so many small 
vessels sunk. On the other hand, during 
no previous week since ruthless sub- 
marine warfare began were so few ves- 
sels of more than 1600 tons lost. For 
the first time also the losses among the 
smaller vessels exceeded those among 
the larger. This may be interpreted in 
at least two ways; the British may be 
relying more largely upon small ships 
to carry their commerce or they may 
have devised effective methods of pro- 
tecting their large vessels from sub- 
marine attack. During the week Italy 
lost one small steamship. 

The Germans have recently succeeded 
in sinking several neutral vessels with 
loss of life. Among the merchant fleets 
of the chief belligerent nations the 
American has suffered comparatively 
little, probably because we have rela- 
tively few steamers as yet in the At- 
lantic service. On September 15 the 
American oil tank ship “Platuria,” of 
8445 tons gross register, was struck by 
a torpedo and sunk in spite of the fact 
that it carried a naval gun crew. The 
captain and eight of his crew were 
drowned, but forty-five survivors were 
rescued by the Italian steamship “An- 
drea.” 

Altho the British Government re- 
frains from making public the number 
of enemy submarines which have been 
trapped or destroyed, the authorities 
have relented sufficiently as to permit 
the description of eight recent encoun- 
ters which illustrate the many various 
ways in which the U-boats may be hunt- 
ed down. In the first case the work was 
done by shell-fire from an auxiliary 
cruiser; in the second, by dropping an 
explosive charge overboard above the 
spot where the submarine had dived; 
in the third, by a torpedo from a Brit- 
ish submarine; in the fourth, by a bomb 


' from a seaplane; in the fifth and sixth, 
by bombs and gunfire from naval ves- 
sels; in the seventh and eighth, by gun- 
fire from defensively armed merchant 
ships. No cases of trapping in steel nets 
were recounted, altho it is believed that 
more U-boats have come to grief in this 
way than in any other. 


Sweden is much stirred 
over the revelations of 
the American Govern- 
ment, showing that the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the nation in Argentina 
and in Mexico had acted as errand boys 
for the German embassies in those 
countries. The nation is divided be- 
tween resentment at Germany’s cor- 
duct and resentment at the harsh criti- 
cism of the Swedish Government in the 
Allied press. Foreign Minister Lind- 
man asked Germany for an explana- 
tion of the abuse of diplomatic privi- 
lege of which Germany’s representa- 
tives had been guilty and announced 
that his Government has ceased trans- 
mitting German messages from the 
moment that the character of Count 
von Luxburg’s dispatches was made 
public. Germany sent a note of regret 
to the Swedish Government, but all sec- 
tions of public opinion in Sweden 
branded it as inadequate. According to 
recent election returns the Socialists in- 
creased their representation in the na- 
tional Parliament from 43 seats‘to 48 
and the Liberals from 29 to 37, while 
the Conservative Party carried 30 seats 
instead of 43. This indicates a strength- 
ening of the sentiment for peace and 
neutrality and a weakening of pro- 
German influence. 

Germany officially denies the Ameri- 
can charge that the German Minister 
to Mexico had requested the German 
Government to bestow a decoration of 
honor upon Folke Cronholm, the Swed- 
ish diplomatic representative in the 
country. Nobody in Germany will say 
a good word for Count von Luxburg, 
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AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 
Mr. Roland F. Morris, recently appointed to 
represent the United States in Japan. He is to 
leave for his new post shortly 


however, and a warm reception prob- 
ably awaits that disastrous diplomat on 
his return to the Fatherland. Some 
German papers attempt to soften “spur- 
los versenkt” into a less inhuman mean- 
ing; some say that if the German ad- 
miralty had carried on submarine war- 
fare with sufficient zeal, no diplomat 
would have proffered advice to it; some 
dismiss the whole affair as the eccen- 
tricity of an individual, and some con- 
centrate their wrath on the United 
States for exposing the intrigue. 
Argentina is resolutely indignant. 
Not content with the expulsion of Count 
von Luxburg from his post, the Argen- 
tine Government withdrew permission 
from a German wireless company 
which had attempted to get into com- 
munication with Germany, thus cutting 
off every channel of intercourse be- 
tween the countries. The German offi- 
cial apology to Argentina was not con- 
sidered satisfactory. On September 19 
the Argentine Senate voted to break off 
all diplomatic relations with Germany. 
This meant that another German Min- 
ister, if one should be sent in the place 
of von Luxburg, would not be received. 


Exports to The Exports Admin- 
Connie tinted istrative Board has 

announced that all 
exports of wheat, wheat flour, butter 
and sugar to Canada or Newfoundland 
will hereafter require an individual li- 
cense instead of the license issued thru 
the customs service which permitted the 
exportation of these foodstuffs to Brit- 
ish America in unlimited quantities. 
The order is merely a precaution, en- 
abling the Government to restrict ex- 
ports should that step become necessary 
owing to a food shortage in the United 
States. There is no present intention to 
refuse licenses. Shipments now in tran- 
sit are not affected by the order, and 
exception is also made of small indi- 
vidual shipments from places close to 
the international boundary line. 

Coal Administrator Garfield will ex- 
ercize close supervision over all coal 
exports and require a special license for 
each shipment. Hitherto coal, like food- 
stuffs, might be exported to Canada 
under a general customs service license. 
While the Government will take care 
not to reduce the coal shipments to 
Canada in such degree as to injure the 
industry of our northern neighbor, 
there will be some restriction. During 
the fortnight from August 24 to Sep- 
tember 6, it was discovered, over 530,000 
tons of coal had gone to Canada by 
way of Lake Erie, or about three-tenths 
of the coal traffic on the lake. This is 
far in excess of the proportion of ex- 
ports to Canada by the lake route in 
normal times. In the meantime, the 
states of the upper Mississippi valley 
are faced with a fuel shortage that may 
compel the closing down of many indus- 
tries during the winter unless coal is 
sent there promptly and in large quan- 
tities. The Fuel Administration attempt- 
ed to remedy the situation by requiring 
the railroads to give preference to coal 
shipments in the direction of the Great 
Lakes, but it discovered that it was also 
necessary to curtail Canadian trade. 
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A GREAT EVENT IN ENGINEERING—COMPLETING THE BRIDGE AT QUEBEC 
In spite of two fatal disasters, the middle span of the big Quebec bridge has finally been hoisted into position, and one of the biggest engineering 
feats ever attempted is now practically sure of success. The two ends of the bridge were built out from the banks; the middle span, 640 feet long, 
was built on shore, brought down the river on pontoons, and hoisted by powerful jacks into its place 122 feet above the water. The photograph 
above shows it about half way up; it was in this position last year that the span fell 


Restrictions on exports to Latin Ameri- 
can countries are also being considered. 


The conference of the 
National Non-Partizan 
League at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, has attracted general interest 
as the first organized expression of rad- 
ical opinion among the farmers of the 
upper Mississippi Valley on the issues 
arising out of the war. Governor Fra- 
zier of North Dakota was the first to 
speak on behalf of the conference and 
he acted also as presiding officer during 
its sessions. A. C. Townley, president 
of the National Non-Partizan League, 
expounded the purposes of the meeting. 
He denied that the farmers opposed the 
fixing of a price for wheat, or even so 
low a price as $2.20 a bushel, but he 
insisted that in consistency the Govern- 
ment should go further and fix the price 
of coal, iron, steel and oil, and, indeed, 
of all necessary commodities. He scored 
the “profiteers” bitterly and asserted 
that they had commanding influence at 
Washington. Representative Baer of 
North Dakota, the first member of the 
League to be chosen to Congress, spoke 
in a similar strain and with even 
greater bitterness. 

A number of prominent statesmen of 
radical teridencies, not directly affiliated 
with the League, were invited to speak 
before the conference and some of them 
were able to attend. Senator Gronna of 
North Dakota, Senator La Follette of 
Wisconsin and Senator Borah of Idaho 
were well received by their audience, 
altho Senator La Follette devoted a 
part of his speech to a denunciation of 
the war and the expression of his con- 
viction that the United States had no 
real reason for quarreling with Ger- 
many. That he did not represent the 
views of the conference was evident 
from the resolution which was adopted 
pledging full loyalty to the national 
cause in the Great War. Congresswoman 
Jeanette Rankin spoke on the copper 
situation in Montana, championing the 
interests of the miners. The declaration 


The St. Paul 
Conference 


adopted by the conference recommended 
the confiscation of war profits by maxi- 
mum taxation to pay for the war, the 
control by the Government of the retail 
price of bread as well as of the price 
of wheat to the farmer, loans to farm- 
ers to buy seed wheat, a general land 
tax of two per cent, an income tax 
which would make impossible any indi- 
vidual income of more than $100,000 a 
year, public ownership of mines and 
railways, an increase in the pay of com- 
mon soldiers on active service, Govern- 
ment operation of industries impeded 
by strikes for the duration of the war, 
codperation between farmers and labor 
unions, restriction of immigration and 
direct legislation. 


The creation of our 
The Shipyards’ 4 new merchant ma- 
Strike 


rine has been greatly 
impeded by widespread strikes in the 
shipyards, affecting both steel and 
wood construction. On September 17, 
some 25,000 iron workers and metal 
trades mechanics engaged in war emer- 
gency work in and near San Francisco 
went on strike to obtain a fifty per 
cent increase in wage schedules. On 
the whole Pacific Coast at least 50,000 
men of the shipbuilding trades left 
their work, tying up about twelve per 
cent of the construction work under- 
taken by the Government. Not only the 
metal trades were involved, but wooden 
construction in Oregon and Washing- 
ton as well. A number of unions not 
engaged in shipbuilding struck in sym- 
pathy. 

Chairman Edward N. Hurley, of the 
United States Shipping Board, offered 
his services as mediator to settle the 
strikes on the Pacific Coast. The causes 
of trouble were complex. Besides the 
demand of the metal workers for in- 
creased wages, some unions demanded 
the closed shop and wood workers in 
the shipyards insisted that no lumber 
be used that had not been manufac- 
tured in mills running on the eight- 
hour day plan. 


At the same time as the San Fran- 
cisco strike, 6500 longshoremen and 
cargo handlers left their work in the 
port of New York. The dispute was 
over a point of discipline. The long- 
shoremen demanded the discharge of 
a foreman who had dismissed a mem- 
ber of the union. After four days’ ab- 
sence from work, the men agreed to 
return on condition that the question 
at issue be submitted to arbitration. 

The frequent and menacing strikes 
in the shipyards and in the metal mines 
of the western states have greatly con- 
cerned the President. In order to pre- 
vent trouble for the future, he appoint- 
ed a special commission of personal 
representatives to investigate labor dif- 
ficulties on the spot and take counsel 
with the local authorities on ways and 
means of mediation. The commission 
will consist of Secretary Wilson, of the 
Department of Labor; two representa- 
tive business men, Colonel J. L. Spang- 
ler, of Pennsylvania, and Verner Reed, 
of Colorado, and two chiefs of labor 
federations, John H. Walker, of Illi- 
nois, and E. P. Marsh, of Washington. 
Mr. Felix Frankfurter, assistant to Sec- 
retary Baker, of the War Department, 
was selected as secretary of the com- 
mission. 


—_ stern McAdoo of the 

reasury Department an- 
nounces that the delivery 
of bonds of the first Liberty Loan will 
begin on September 26. The long delay, 
which has surprized and possibly per- 
plexed some of the subscribers to the 
loan, is accounted for by the large num- 
ber of individual applications for bonds 
and the consequent enormous task of 
printing them. In all, some 8,700,000 
bonds of various types and denomina- 
tions have been printed, and the great 
majority of these are of the fifty and 
hundred dollar denominations. Even 
now that a large supply of bonds has 
been made ready for distribution the 
deliveries will occupy several weeks. 
Secretary McAdoo advises holders of 
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certificates of payment not to be in a 
hurry to exchange them for bonds, since 
they will probably have an early oppor- 
tunity to exchange these certificates for 
bonds of the new issue at a higher rate 
of interest than the present three and 
a half per cent. Of course, the bonds of 
the first issue will also be convertible 
into the new bonds; but the bother of 
securing the three and a half per cent 
bonds only to exchange them later for 
the new issue may be avoided by those 
who are willing to wait till the second 
issue is ready. Until June 15, 1918, 
there will be no extra charge made for 
those who wish to exchange a number 
of small bonds for a bond of larger de- 
nomination or who wish to exchange 
registered bonds for coupon bonds. 

The second Liberty Loan was ap- 
proved by the Senate on September 15, 
by an unanimous vote. The interest rate 
was left at four per cent and Senator 
La Follette secured an amendment fix- 
ing the sdme rate for the issue of war 
savings certificates. He also offered an 
amendment fixing a time limit for the 
bonds, but this was rejected. Their ter- 
mination is fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury according to the bill as 
it passed the Senate. The war bond bill 
was then sent to a joint conference of 
the two Houses of Congress. 


There was a change for 
The Market the better in the stock 
forStocks market, at New York, on 
the 19th, when prices moved upward 
after several days of depression. On 
Monday, the 17th,a downward tendency 
shown at the close of the preceding 
week became more pronounced and the 
entire list declined. This was ascribed 
mainly to the continuing high interest 
rate, 5 and 6 per cent, on call loans, 
and not to any fresh news from Europe 
or Washington, altho reports from 
Petrograd reduced the price of Rus- 
sian bonds by 3 points. Stocks of steel 
companies were affected by rumors that 
the price to be fixed by the Government 
would be only $45 a ton, altho $68 had 
been predicted a few days earlier. The 
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Ding in New York Tribune 
WAITING FOR PUBLIC OPINION TO 
CATCH UP 


day’s net losses in the industrial list 
were from 1 to 2% points, with the ex- 
ceptional reduction of 6% for Bethlc- 
hem Steel. As a rule the railroad shares 
showed only slight losses, but 2% was 
cut from the price of St. Paul, which 
had been weak for some time. Of the 
day’s business, 44 per cent was in Steel 
Corporation shares, with a loss of 2%. 
On the 18th the price movement was 
irregular and confused. For some stocks 
a part of Monday’s losses was recov- 
ered, but an average showed additional 
reduction. The call loan rate declined 
to 3 per cent, with a favorable effect. 
In the railroad list only slight frac- 
tional changes were seen, with Cana- 
dian Pacific’s loss of 4 points an excep- 
tion. Steel Corporation advanced % on 
sales of 234,000 shares in a total of 
649,000. 

Prevailing opinion was that the 
marked improvement shown on the 19th 
was due chiefly to reduction of loan 
rates and the movement of the Federal 
Reserve Bank to stabilize them. The 


rate fell to 2% per cent, closing at 2%. 
It was understood that plans had been 
made for codperative action by the 
banks concerning funds available for 
loans, and to prevent abnormal interest 
charges. There was no news to which 
weight was given. Conference commit- 
tees’ at Washington had agreed upon 
the $11,000,000,000 bond or War Credit 
bill, which would soon be enacted. New 
taxes could be measured. Prices for 
steel had not been announced, but shares 
of all steel companies moved sharply 
upward, the Corporation leading with a 
net gain of 3%. Additions for Gulf, 
Midvale, Lackawanna and Republic 
were from 3 to 4%. War order indus- 
trials advanced, of course, and the rail- 
roads showed moderate improvement, 
Canadian Pacific recovering 2% of the 
4 points: lost the day before. Motor 
stocks, recently deprest by taxes, econ- 
omy and high cost of raw material, 
were notably strong. Even the Russian 
bonds shared in the movement by gain- 
ing 3 points. 

On the 20th this general advance 
was not checked. The day’s aver- 
age for industrials may be indicated 
by Steel’s gain of 1%. Railroads were 
an exception to the rule, being com- 
paratively weak. The money rate was 
3% and 4 per cent. The Steel Corpora- 
tion’s addition of 10 per cent to the 
wages of its 252,000 employees was re- 
garded as proof of confidence. This is 
the fifth increase in nineteen months, 
and the men’s wages are higher by 60 
per cent than they were in January, 
1916. 

Copper shares were strong. It be- 
came known that the Government had 
fixed the price of the metal at 23% 
cents a pound, or about 4 cents below 
current market rates. Some had predict- 
ed not more than 20 cents. Russian 
bonds continued to rise. Gains for sev- 
eral other steel companies exceeded 
those of the Corporation. In four days 
1,000,000 of that great company’s shares 
had changed hands, or 35 per cent of 
the total. 
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One of the feats of modern 


DIGGING IN 


sight of the enemy gunners 


warfare—to lie flat on the ground while you dig a trench and throw up earthworks, at the same time keeping out of 




















WORKING WITH THE JAPANESE 


T has been commonly believed that 

organized labor is the citadel of 

California’s anti-Japanese move- 

ment. The violent agitation which 
has, during the past several years, 
brought about many diplomatic com- 
plications, was started by a labor lead- 
er in San Francisco, under whose 
slogan of “The Japanese must go!” 
California’s labor, organized and unor- 
ganized, readily rallied. The temporary 
expulsion of Japanese children from 
the public schools of San Francisco, 
the conclusion of the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” between Tokio and Wash- 
ington, and the enactment of the anti- 
alien land law by the legislature at 
Sacramento, were the harvest reaped 
by this agitation. 

With these incidents still fresh in our 
minds the conciliatory attitude recent- 
ly shown by California’s organized 
labor toward the Japanese seems little 
short of marvelous. When, in the sum- 
mer of 1915, a Japanese labor union 
sent a representative to the conventions 
of the California and American Feder- 
ations of Labor with the request that 
he be admitted as a fraternal delegate, 
Mr. Olaf Tveitmoe, a prominent labor 
leader in California, said to a news- 
paper reporter: “I would rather sit 
with a Jap delegate than with a lot of 
other delegates.” 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 


— utterance was amazing because 
Mr. Tveitmoe had for almost ten 
years been regarded as hostile toward 
the Japanese. Its real significance lies in 
the indication it implies of the signal 
change that has come over the senti- 
ments of the class of people with whom 
its author is identified. Today the labor 
leaders of California are willing to face 
the Japanese question in a conciliatory, 
even sympathetic spirit. Because of 
this new attitude on the part of Cali- 
fornia’s labor, the once celebrated 
Japanese and Korean Exclusion League 
of San Francisco went out of existence 
in 1914. Addressing the Japanese at a 
recent banquet at which both Japanese 
and Americans were present, Mr. Wal- 
ter Macarthur, a prominent Democrat 
and labor leader in California, made, 
in a humorous vein, a very clever and 
exceedingly pertinent observation by 
saying: “The more I see you, the less 
you look like a Jap!” The implication 
is obvious. If Japanese and Americans 
only get together and become acquaint- 
ed with one another, the barrier be- 
tween the two must gradually vanish. 

It is a salutary tendency that Cali- 
fornia’s labor leaders have come to re- 
gard the Japanese question as an eco- 
nomic question rather than a race is- 
sue. “The objection of the American to 
the Japanese,” writes James W. Mul- 
len, editor of the Labor Clarion, organ 
of the California Federation of Labor 
and the San Francisco Labor Council, 
“was not based upon racial ground, but 
upon economic ground. The racial as- 
pect has since been injected into the 








It will be gratifying to all friends of | 
good international relations to learn 
from the following article that the 
Japanese problem on _ the Pacific 
Coast is beginning to settle itself. If 
only the American Government will 
seize the opportunity of the visit of 
the Japanese Mission now in Wash- 
ington to take up the whole Ameri- 
can Japanese problem it will find that 
the Japanese are more than responsive 
and that there is nothing in the 
problem which cannot be settled in 
accordance with the _ principles of 
right and justice—Tue  Epiror. 




















issue by designing persons.” With 
which Walter Macarthur, whom I have 
just mentioned, agrees by saying: “The 
movement for Asiatic exclusion is based 
chiefly upon economic grounds. .. . It 
was the injection of the idea of racial 
inferiority—an idea that had no place 
in the minds of any honest exclusionist 
—that led to the misunderstanding and 
created a breach between the two peo- 
ples.” 

I have referred to the Japanese labor 
leader who was admitted as a fraternal 
delegate to the San Francisco conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor last year. The same gentleman, 
Mr. Bunji Suzuki by name, has been 
again in this country attending the 
recent conventions of the California 
Federation and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. He represents the Yu- 
Ai-kai, Laborer’s Friendly Society of 
Japan, of which he is the president. It 
has 30,000 members and is so far the 
only labor organization in Japan which 
promises to become influential as well 
as beneficial to the working class. 


THE JAPANESE DELEGATE 


HEN Mr. Suzuki arrived in San 
Francisco a year ago he was, with- 
out a dissenting voice, admitted to the 
convention of the California Federation 
of Labor held at Santa Rosa, and there 
he delivered an appealing address. He 
was also invited to address the San 
Francisco Labor Council, which, with 
the San Francisco Building Trades 
Council, had long been regarded as the 
hotbed of the anti-Japanese agitation. 
When the American Federation of La- 
bor opened its convention in San Fran- 
cisco in November, 1915, Suzuki was 
also received, with but slight opposi- 
tion, as a fraternal delegate. That a 
Japanese was seated at all in these 
gatherings was in itself remarkable 
enough, but the surprizing part of it 
all was the cordiality with which he 
was received and the enthusiasm with 
which his speeches were listened to. 
Had he come but a year or two before, 
the doors of such labor organizations 
would have been closed in his face. 
Upon the close of the San Francisco 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor Mr. Suzuki went home, leav- 
ing behind him a very favorable im- 
pression with the labor leaders of Cali- 
fornia. That was in November, 1915. 


BY MILDRED AUGUSTA CLARKE 


Since then events have happened, all 
tending to create among the laborers 
of California a sympathetic feeling to- 
ward the Japanese. The first of such 
events was the conciliatory attitude of 
the Japanese steamship company, the 
Toyo Kisen-Kaisha, toward the long- 
shoremen who went on a strike last 
May. The San Francisco office of this 
Japanese firm was one of the two ship- 
ping concerns which promptly accepted 
the demands of the longshoremen and 
thus declined to line up with the Water- 
front Employers’ Association, whose 
uncompromising attitude resulted in 
the protracted strike. For this gracious 
attitude on the part of the Japanese 
steamship company the labor organiza- 
tions of San Francisco and California 
evinced keen appreciation. 
A SYMPATHETIC WALK-OUT 


HEN came the strike of culinary 

workers of San Francisco, number- 
ing more than 3000 cooks and waiters. 
When the strike was declared the 
Japanese employed by various restau- 
rants voluntarily and spontaneously 
walked out. These Japanese had never 
been given a square deal at the hands 
of organized labor; they had been de- 
nied admission into the union and had 
not enjoyed the protection which was 
back of the union men. And yet they 
had no hesitation in showing their 
sympathy and their feeling of comrade- 
ship for the striking workers by quit- 
ing their jobs. True, their number was 
very small, not exceeding forty. In the 
final issue of a city-wide strike so small 
a number of Japanese did not count for 
much. But it was the chivalrous spirit 
shown by the Japanese, rather than 
the actual influence exercized by them, 
that was appreciated by the striking 
culinary workers. The occasion fur- 
nished food for reflection on the part 
of American workers, who were at 
heart conscious that they had not been 
square with the Japs. When Hugo 
Ernst, secretary of the Culinary Work- 
ers’ Union of San Francisco, reported 
at the San Francisco Labor Council, on 
the sympathetic “walk out” of the 
Japanese and argued for the affiliation 
of Japanese workers with the American 
Federation of Labor, he was enthusias- 
tically applauded by the audience. 
Only a few years before any sugges- 
tion that the doors of American labor 
organizations be opened to the Japan- 
ese would have been received with 
laughter and derision. 

At this psychological moment Mr. 
Suzuki, president of the Laborers’ 
Friendly Society of Japan, came to San - 
Francisco for the second time. He was 
again admitted as a fraternal delegate 
to the convention of the California Fed- 
eration of Labor held at Eureka in Oc- 
tober, and made an impressive speech. 
He brought with him a letter from the 
Laborers’ Friendly Society of Japan, 
inviting representative labor leaders of 
California to be present at the fifth an- 
niversary of [Continued on page 517 
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A BETTER BERTH FOR JACK TAR 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS, ABLE SEAMAN 


HE sailor has 
always, in all 
maritime coun- 
tries, been re- 
garded as the “nation’s 
ward” and natural de- 
fender, for whose par- 
ticular needs _ special 
legislation has always 
been found necessary. 
In fact it may be laid 
down as an axiom that 
those nations which 
attained to the greatest 
naval! power have done 
the most to develop 
good practical seaman- 
ship and to encourage 
commerce afloat. 

It is Great Britain’s 
naval supremacy today 
that has enabled her 
and her allies to hold 
the colossal military 
power of the Teutons 
in check for the past 
three years, and it is 
the great result of her 
long established com- 
mercial policy of na- 
tion protection to mer- 
chant seamen that en- 
ables her to do so. 

And now that the 
United States has en- 
tered the great worldwide conflict, in 
the horrid contemplation of which all 
humanity stands dumbfounded and 
aghast, I believe it to have been noth- 
ing short of an act of Divine Provi- 
dence which brought the La Follette 
measure into being and operation as 
soon as it did. 

During the past five years I have 
been marooned in the midst of the great 
Argentine country and almost com- 
pletely isolated from the world without. 

It was while sojourning in the prov- 
ince of Cordoba in 1915 that a waif 
word came to me that a new seamen’s 
law had been enacted by the United 
States Congress and approved by Presi- 
dent Wilson, but did not seem popular, 
either with American shipowners or 
editors. I had no information at that 
time regarding the provisions of the 
new law, but thanked God for its un- 
popularity. 

Since my return to New York I have 
made evory effort in my power to be- 
come acquainted with the provisions of 
the new act and compare them faith- 
fully with the previous navigation laws. 

Against the wealthy shipping cor- 
porations and other allied interests 
that have so persistently and volubly 
joined in public denunciation of the 
measure I have neither time nor space 
to contend here. That, perhaps I can do 
better and more effectively when next 
I go to sea. 

The learned editor of a very exclusive 
and high class New York periodical re- 
fers to the La Follette measure as “a 
criminal law.” 

But please hear me first and judge 
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Edwin Levick 
Sixty-five per cent of the deck crew should have a rating 


the La Follette law for yourself after- 
ward. The wretched condition of our 
merchant seamen during the past fifty 
years is not fit to tell; it is enough to 
say that under the inexorable rule of 
the “crimp” and the bloody belaying pin 
of the “bucko” mate, under the old sys- 
tem of chattel slavery—imprisonment 
for desertion, starvation and “blood 
money,” the American boy instinctively 
shunned the sea; the American man 
fled from it. 


| * pe than twenty years ago the 
United States Commissioner of 
Navigation warned the Government, 
thru his annual report to the depart- 
ment, that at least ninety-five per cent 
of the seamen then serving in the mer- 
chant marine were foreigners. It is also 
highly probable that the remainder were 
mainly officers whose positions required 
them to be American citizens, or become 
such. 

As a result of this condition the vast 
majority of men, by courtesy called 
“sailors,” in the American merchant 
marine at that time were highly in- 
efficient, largely ineffective, like the 
roustabouts who composed the crew of 
the ill-fated “General Slocum.” 

Under the provisions of the La Fol- 
lette law every man seeking employ- 
ment as a seaman must first make ap- 
plication to the Board of Local In- 
spectors for a certificate of competency 
in whatever grade or rating he desires 
to serve. To obtain such certificate the 
applicant must be first subjected to 
three separate examinations to deter- 
mine his fitness. 


The first test relates 
to language. The ap- 
plicant for a berth in 
any American ship must 
prove his ability to un- 
derstand any order 
given on shipboard in 
the English language. 

The second test is 
physical and the appli- 
cant must bring a cer- 
tificate from the marine 
surgeon declaring him 
to be free from any 
physical ailments, dis- 
ease or infirmity which 
would render him inca- 
pable of efficient service. 

The third test is tech- 
nical and is based upon 
proof of at least three 
years’ active service on 
deck, in the case of an 
able seaman, and pro- 
portionately less for 
men of lower grade. 

Graduates of school 
ships approved by and 
conducted under rules 
prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, 
may be rated “able sea- 
men” after a further 
service of twelve months 
at sea in the merchant 
marine, provided they prove competent. 

Under the new law no seagoing 
vessel, whether American or foreign, 
will be permitted to depart from a 
United States port unless forty per cent 
in the first year, forty-five per cent in 
the second year, fifty per cent in the 
third year, fifty-five per cent in the 
fourth year after the passage of this 
act (March 4, 1915) and thereafter 
sixty-five per cent of her deck crew are 
of a rating not less than able seamen. 

The beneficent effect of such regula- 
tions as these will certainly be appre- 
ciated, even by a landsman, when it is 
known that under the old law no quali- 
fications of any kind were ever demand- 
ed of a merchant seaman, or of any ene 
seeking employment as a seaman. 

No questions were ever asked any 
applicant for shipment so long as he 
was willing to ship on the terms offered. 


of able seamen 


HE logical result of such haphazard 

practises must be obvious. The crimps 
were in the business for “blood money” 
alone, and the more ignorant and com- 
plaisant they found a man the better 
he suited their purpose. They could get 
just as much advance for a greenhorn 
as for a skilful seaman, and he was 
much more easily deceived as well as 
easier to handle. A man who could not 
understand the English language could 
not tell of his troubles, and a cripple 
couldn’t: fight much. So all sorts and 
conditions of humanity were regularly 
shanghaied on board outward bound 
windjammers and turned over to the 
“bucko” mates to be “combed out” and 
remodeled into sailors. 
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Ten years ago I contributed a story 
to The Independent called “A Son of 
Ishmael,” in which I described the har- 
rowing experiences I endured at the 
time of my mother’s death in 1888. Be- 
cause I had signed articles in an out- 
ward bound ship I was beaten, abused, 
and dragged thru the streets of Phila- 
delphia by two policemen and a force of 
boarding house runners to a magis- 
trate’s office, for only beseeching to be 
released from my contract to attend 
my mother’s funeral! 

In October, 1893, I was one of thrce 
sailors arrested at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, for refusing to perform un- 
necessary work on the Sabbath Day. 
We were handcuffed—my two ship- 
mates together, myself alone—dragged 
thru the streets like felons and taken 
in a public street car to Whalley Ave- 
nue Jail, where -we had been committed 
in $200 bail each by a local commis- 
sioner to await trial before the United 
States court to be held in Hartford 
two months later. 

Fortunately for us, however, the oid 
“blue laws” prevailed in Connecticut 
at that time and were more respected 
than the old slave laws. The unusual 
spectacle of three defenseless seamen 
being dragged about the city in irons 
naturally attracted attention as well 
as indigination, and when the cause of 
our arrest was learned a committee 
waited upon the commissioner demand- 
ing an explanation. Bail was furnished 
for us forthwith. A lawyer was sent to 
the jail with our release. New clothing 
was provided for us and our board and 
lodging paid at the Sailors’ Home and 


the superintendent of that staid insti- 
tution instructed to treat us with all 
possible kindness until we could be re- 
shipped. That was one instance where 
godliness triumphed over injustice, but 
I believe that in a case of this kind it 
is the only one on record. 


HE La Follette law gives the sailor 

his Sunday rest and five legal holi- 
days in each year, circumstances of 
course permitting. And a few weeks ago, 
on our voyage home from Buenos Aires 
in the sailing ship “Brynhilda” of New 
York, at eight a. m. on the Fourth of 
July morning, all hands were mustered 
on the poop deck, master, mates and 
men, to salute the American flag. And 
as Old Glory fluttered to the mizzen- 
peak I could not help uttering a prayer 
of gratitude because at last my coun- 
try had given me a flag to salute; for 
in all my long experience since 1876 I 
have never witnessed such a salute on 
board an American sailing ship at sea 
before. 

Imprisonment for dcsertion and ad- 
vance wages have always been the bane 
of the sailors’ lives. They are in fact 
and effect the complements of each 
other. Without either the other could 
not exist. 

The payment of advances, allot- 
ments, bonuses, etc., to, or on behalf or 
in the namcs of seamcn was as old as 
maritime history and the fugitive sailor 
laws of all nations were intended to 
protect the payee against loss by the 
refusal of the seaman to perform his 
contract. The sailor never received the 
money thus signed for; it was invaria- 


bly paid to a third party known as the 
“original creditor,” to whom he was 
presumed to be in debt. The original 
creditor of a sailor was always the 
“crimp,” or “jackal” thru whom he 
was engaged. 

These harpies infested every seaport 
in the world and thrived bountifully by 
trading upon the wages, necessities and 
self-respect of seafaring men. In time 
they organized into powerful groups 
or gangs, and in order to make their 
power over the seamen more sure and 
complete proceeded to corrupt and co- 
erce shipowners and masters as well as 
their crews. This they could always ac- 
complish either thru fear or bribery. 
The shipowner who was too honorable 
to be bribed would be compelled to lay 
up his vessels and allow them to “rot 
in their own neglected brine” because 
he could obtain no crews except from 
Crimp & Co., who controlled the avail- 
able supply of slaves. 

On the other hand the master or 
owner who complaisantly accepted a re- 
bate out of the sailors’ advance notes 
would never experience difficulty in ob- 
taining seamen. This pernicious custom 
at length became part of an inexorable 
system, so much so, in fact, that ship- 
owners as a whole came to regard it 
as a necessary and legitimate business 
and absolutely refused to engage crews 
on any terms except those prescribed 
by the crimps. 

The original scale of provisions served 
out to American seamen until improved 
by appropriate legislation in 1898 was, 
like many other maritime regulations, 
a relic of the [Continued on page 515 
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The sailors’ meals on shipboard nowadays are fit to eat—no more “old horse, old hog, shadow soup, hard tack and humbug” 








FOOD FRIGHTFULNESS 


EXPLAINED BY A GERMAN GROCER 
With an Introduction by Sydney Reid 


VERY time that Moses pro- 

duced a plague the magicians, 

retained by Pharaoh, duplicated 

it, making double trouble, until 
the plague was boils. Then the magi- 
cians were so preoccupied with strictly 
personal affairs that they neglected 
their enchantments and the unfortu- 
nate Egyptians suffered nothing worse 
than Moses inflicted. 

If the United States Government and 
Mr. Hoover could only confer boils 
upon the owners of storage warehouses, 
middle men and speculators in the’ food 
business it would probably afford very 
considerable relief to the common peo- 
ple who find themselves unable to live 
without eating and who must purchase 
their food from convenient grocers and 
butchers. These consumers find that 
enchantments have been worked against 
them till their food now costs on an 
average nearly double the price of three 
and a half years ago. Some staples have 
advanced to more than double the price. 
At the end of last August potatoes went 
up to ten cents a pound, almost ten 
times their ordinary price for this sea- 
son of the year. The Great War pro- 
vided legitimate excuse for one-tenth 
the advance, but the rest was pure en- 
chantment. 

It may be a mere coincidence that 
most of the food middle men, storage 
warehouse keepers and commission 
merchants in New York City are Ger- 
man born or of German descent—and 
then again it may not. 


UT the Teuton food dispensers in 

the United States live unthreatened 
in peace and safety, in the land that 
welcomed them and gave them fullest 
opportunity, and where they developed 
and prospered as they never could have 
done at home. To some men an obliga- 
tion like this compels gratitude. To 
others it seems an insult, and they hold 
a secret grudge against benefactors. 
If any Teuton food men are in the lat- 
ter class they must be slyly reveling 
because of the manner in which they 
are paying off the old score. 

Every time the United States makes 
a move against the fatherland, they can 
and do collect a fine—just as in Bel- 
gium or northern France—by simply 
raising prices. Any remonstrance by a 
consumer meets with a bland and placid 
general explanation: “Yes, I know that 
is so, but then in this business there 
is a good deal of loss. What we lose on 
one article we must make up on an- 
other or we could not live at all.” 

America has chosen Mr. Herbert C. 
Hoover as Food Administrator just as 
Pharaoh chose Joseph to help avert 
famine, but Joseph’s advantages over 
Mr. Hoover were numerous and great. 
To begin with he had seven years for 
preparations—the seven full years. 
Then he possest unlimited means and 
autocratic power. He established a 
chain of storage warehouses in which 
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he preserved the surplus of the full 
years. When the lean years came he 
had a monopoly of food with which he 
was able to buy not only the land, 
houses, implements and cattle of the 
consumers, but also ultimately the con- 
sumers themselves. 

Mr. Hoover had no such preparation. 
He is attempting to control food prices 
of a loosely organized area that is 
larger than two hundred Egypts, and 
his powers are such as are conferred 
upon him from time to time by a slow- 
moving democracy that is suspicious of 
power. Opposed, he finds a powerful 
army of the cleverest magicians who 
ever waved a wand. They can make 
vast stores of provisions vanish into 
thin air, then reappear again from 
somebody’s pocket, or sleeve, or collar 
band. So far, Mr. Hoover has not been 
able to reduce prices of staple foods, or 
even to hold them from rising. What 
he did in Belgium shows that he pos- 
sesses many of Joseph’s best qualities, 
and he may achieve success in spite of 
all the great difficulties. There were 
three million additional small gardens 
in the country this year, and the prin- 
cipal food crops were unprecedentedly 
large. But to offset that this year’s ex- 
ports broke all records. The increase 
of exports to the neutral nations in 
1917 was 112 per cent, and to bellig- 
erents 210 per cent. There is an em- 
bargo shutting out neutrals now, but 
the demand of America’s allies is 
greater and more pressing than ever. 

Stopping the war would give no im- 
mediate relief. It would, during the first 
subsequent year at least, only increase 
the demand. Meanwhile the magicians 
give a continuous performance, and the 
only safe prediction concerning food is 
that it will continue to go up in price. 


The Grocer’s Answer 


T isn’t the grocers who are making 

the big profits. I get nothing of it. 

I am worse off than before the war. 

I have twice as much money invest- 
ed in my stock, and my profits are small- 
er. Take my wrapping paper, for in- 
stance, and the paper bags I use; I must 
wrap my parcels or put them in bags, 
and the cost of this paper has trebled, 
so that quite often the bag that I must 
give my customer costs me a cent, which 
comes out of my profit. My bacon costs 
me forty-one cents a pound wholesale. 
It sells for fifty cents a pound, but we 
lose in the end pieces. Potatoes before 
the war at this season of the year cost 
$2.50 for three bushels; now it costs 
more than that for one bushel, tho po- 
tatoes are more plentiful here than ever 
before—that is, home grown potatoes. 
We used to import potatoes by ship- 
load-from Scotland, for instance, before 
the war, and I remember one spring 
about thirteen years ago when potatoes 
rose to $5 a barrel and then came down 
to $1.50 in one week. Importations 
from Belgium made the difference. Al- 


most all imported food has been shut 
off, while at the same time our exports 
have greatly increased. 

I think if we stopped exporting, food 
prices would come down. We have 
raised more than ever in this country, 
but where is it going? If we send it 
away we haven’t got it—isn’t that so? 
Then when we make food scarce we 
make it dear—isn’t that always so? Of 
course speculators have something to 
do with the high prices. I know a man 
who made a fortune in potatoes. Early 
last fall he hired a large building for 
three months and filled it with po- 
tatoes that he bought for $3 to $5 per 
barrel. During January and February 
of this year he sold them all—say 
2000 barrels—for from $10 to $12 per 
barrel. 


NE of my friends has a farm right 
on the outskirts of New York City 
—within the city line. He has to raise 
two crops a year to make it pay on ac- 
count of the taxes, and he thinks that 
the people themselves are going to make 
potatoes dear this fall in spite of the 
great crop by grabbing them and stor- 
ing them in their cellars. That will 
produce an artificial shortage and 
prices will go up. If this war goes on, 
the cost of all food will go higher still 
because farmers are killing their stock. 
It pays better to kill the stock and sell 
it for meat than to carry it when feed 
is so dear. Farmers can get $20 per 
hundredweight for live hogs, and corn 
is $4.65 per hundredweight, so it pays 
better to sell. Then again, the farmer 
is driven nearly crazy by the shortage 
of labor since so many men have gone 
into the army. Two years ago pork 
brought $7.50 per hundredweight on 
the hoof. So of course the farmers sell. 
There is such a big demand that meat 
will go higher still. That and the short- 
age of labor mean more stock killing, 
and that again will compel another 
great rise in milk, butter, and all dairy 
products. Chickens, too, are being killed 
for the same reason. Feed is so high 
and labor so scarce it doesn’t pay to 
keep them. I know fifteen families 
around here in Queens County who kept 
flocks of chickens in their back yards, 
and raised eggs, most of which they 
sold. They’ve killed the chickens because 
it cost too much to feed them. If there 
are fifteen families doing this in my 
little circle, how many like them are 
there in the nation? I expect to see eggs 
go up to $1 a dozen. Handling eggs is 
a gambling proposition. Some of my 
friends have ruined themselves specu- 
lating in eggs. They have bought at a 
high price and stored the eggs, then 
open weather has come, the hens began 
to lay again, and they couldn’t sell stor- 
age eggs when fresh eggs were on the 
market. 
Canned and package goods have gone 
up, farina has doubled in price, rice 
has doubled. [Continued on page 511 
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A MAN-SIZE 
FACTORY JOB 
The woman below is 
one of the thousands 
who have stepped into 
machine-shop work 
that used to be done 
by men. They are get- 
ting away with it, too; 
after all a drilling 
macnine and a sewing 
machine do have a 
good deal in common 


© Underwood & Underwood 
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A WOMAN AS 
GATE-KEEPER 
Mrs. Phillips, of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, has 
found another new 
field for woman's 
work. She is in charge 
of one of the Erie 
Railroad’s grade cross- 
ings, thereby earning 
enough to support her- 
self while her husband 
is fighting in France 




















ENLISTING THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


Paul Thompson 





Government positions, chiefly at coast defense stations. 
are being filled now by the women who are graduating 
from this radio operators’ class in New York City 





THE CHAMPION GIRL CANNER 
Helen T'ew, of Washington, D. C., won the first prize 
given by the National Emergency Food Garden Com- 











mission in their contest in vegetable canning this fall 








SMOKING PROHIBITED 


wh THESE PREY 











Kadel & Herbert 


BAGGAGE-SMASHERS AND ENGINEERS 


© Underwood & Underwood 


The Bush Terminal Company is training women to fill the places of men called to the front. They’re unloading elevators here 
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HOW THE ALLIES ADVANCE IN 
FRANCE 
The photograph above shows one of the 
important German positions taken by the 
Allies last spring on the western front. 
The lines of trenches have been retraced 
and lettered to bring out exactly the prob- 
lem that their capture offered and the 
direction of the attack, to the summit of 
Cornillet, indicated. During the preliminary 
bombardment the French gunners fired 
over fifty thousand shells into this one spot. 
The attack, successful only after a month 
of hard fighting, was carried on under 
the direction of General Anthoine (whose 
photograph is published on this page). 
After the battle of Marne the Germans 
occupied an uninterrupted line of observa- 
tions starting at Notre Dame-de-Lorette, 
ertending to Vimy, Chemin des Dames, 
Moronvilliers. Montfaucon and Les Eparges, 
down to Hartmannswillerkopf. One of the 
strongest points on this line was Mont 
Cornillet, which was a dominating point to 
the plains of Chdlons. Under the direct 
command of General Anthoine the costly 
buttle of Moronvilliers began on April 17, 
1917, and lasted till May 20 of the same 
year. The capture of Mont Cornillet, which 
changed hands a score of times, was the 

















THE CAPTURE OF MONT 
CORNILLET 
key to the rest of the “massifs” which 
protected Moronvilliers. German genius in 
putting up a strong defensive observation 
post on the summit of the hill was discov- 
ered after a survey by a major of Fifty- 
first Infantry. There he found a shaft 
thirty meters deep cut in the center of the 
hill and a connecting tunnel dug thru from 
the eastern slope leading directly to the 
shaft. An elaborate series of barracks and 
commanding posts large enough to house 
three infantries safe from the most terrific 
bombardment had been built there, yet a 
single shot from the 400 French mortars 
demolished the whole structure and the 
German dead were found piled on top of 
each other for ten meters deep. A French 
engineer, sent in to explore the German 
tunnel-redoubt under Mont Cornillet after 
the Allies had captured it, took the photo- 
graph on the opposite page by the light of 
a German flare. At least six hundred 
corpses, piled five or six deep, were lying in 
heaps in various parts of the long under- 
ground galleries; the French bombardment 
had choked the entrances and ventilation 
shafts in such a manner that almost the 
entire garrison were killed by suffocation 
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AFTER THE BATTLE 
This flashlight photograph of the tunnel under Mont Cornillet was taken by a Frenchman sent in to reconnoiter after its capture 















CLIMBING THE UP TRAIL 


BY A RECENT SING SING GRADUATE 


OR weeks before my release from 

Sing Sing Prison I had been 

eagerly looking forward for the 

great day to arrive. I used to 
restlessly pace up and down my cell, 
dreaming great dreams of what the 
future held in store for me. Prison born 
ideas loom large in the minds of the 
men who have long been immured from 
the world. On the other side of the iron- 
barred gate lies a different world—a 
strange world. And so I found. 

I left with $7.45 in my pocket, plus 
a ticket to New York City. My sole 
earthly possessions consisted of the 
suit of clothes I had on, the $7.45 in 
my pocket and a packet of manuscript 
I had under my arm. At the end of two 
days I found that I hadn’t a penny in 
my pocket. I figured out the account of 
my expenses: 





Room rent resecacecescececececes PAOD 
Th OO oc akecccanenseeeneesens 
Weeth PASO cc cccccccccseceescoases 35 
eee OE GONE sc cdeccatecadeevewene 25 
en keceetabaeeuseeeaes on 2 
Cees CB) occcccccesseseseseodes 30 
Meals (two days) ......ccccccccces 1.60 
CIEE ccc ccdeveceseeseseeveses 65 
OME cccécnecerecscenaeneewaoes 7.45 


That night I went over the packct 
of manuscript I had brought home— 
things I had written in the solitude of 
my cell. I selected a story, took it to an 
editor, explained my position and I sat 
there while he read it. Half an hour 
later I left his office with a check for 
a hundred in my pocket. I was rich; 
affluent. 


bought a suit of clothes, some under- 

wear and a pair of shoes. Two days 
later I went to work for a large motion 
picture corporation at a salary of $30 
a week. Every penny I could save I 
put aside; in the evening I would get 
out my packet of manuscript and work 
over a story. 

As soon as I had finished one I 
would take it to an editor—in this 
way, I soon sold five of my stories 
and put the money aside. A feeling of 
elation was mine; I was beginning to 
taste the fruits of honest labor; when 
my stories appeared in print, I would 
hurry to the privacy of my room and 
there view with pride the children of 
my brain. 

The zest for life was keenly alive; 
I began to enter more fully into the 
things that go to make this land of 
ours a busy hive. It was a wonderful 
thing to struggle against the tide, 
there was an honest pride in the knowl- 
edge that I was able to breast the 
stream; some of my dreams were begin- 
ning to materialize, and like Alexander 
of old, I began looking for new worlds 
to conquer. 

Then opportunity knocked; without 
hesitancy, I flung the door open and 
made my guest welcome. 

A new invention was put on the mar- 
ket—it was a wonderful little con- 
trivance, and so I made a bid for the 
agency. 
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This autobiographical sketch of a re- 
formed criminal who finds in the tan- 
gled circumstances of his fight to 
“come back” illustration of Emerson's 
essay on “Compensation” is an inter- 
esting psychological study as well as 
a good story. The ezx-convict’s first 
grasp on honest success was broken by 
one of his own pals, who robbed him 
of his capital. His subsequent attitude 
toward himself and toward his fellow 
convict “Mickey” is a telling point 
| in prison reform.—TuHE EpirTor. 




















I resigned my position, opened an 
office in the theatrical district—and be- 
gan the “Upward Trail.” 


Le me call him Mickey. Mickey had 
been in prison several times. The 
judge who sentenced him to serve ten 
years called him a menace to society. 
“There are two classes of men,” he told 
Mickey. “The first class should never 
have been sent to prison; the second 
class should never be allowed out of 
prison, and you, young man, belong to 
the second class. Ten years at hard 
labor.” 

I was first attracted to Mickey by 
his smile; later as I saw and knew him 
better, I began to feel a genuine liking 
for him. Mickey told me his story one 
day. He had learned to smoke opium 
when he was sixteen years of age; “it 
was cheap as dirt, then,” and Mickey 
became an habitual user of the drug. 

One day Mickey came into my office. 
He had served his term, and one would 
never dream that this clean looking 
fellow had served at least four terms 
in prison. 


=: picked up my electrical con- 
trivance and looked it over crit- 
ically. 

“Say, this is some machine; why, I 
could sell them like hot cakes, every- 
body will buy one of these, lemme sell 
some of them for you. How much are 
they?” 

This rapid monolog was thrown at 
me like lightning; I caught his en- 
thusiasm, and so Mickey became one of 
my salesmen—my best. For two weeks 
Mickey went about his work gloriously 
happy. He did sell the machines. He 
said it was the first time in his life 
that he had ever performed any honest 
work. 

“I wish I knew years ago how easy 
it is to make money. I’d never done 
those four ‘bits’ in prison.” 

“But you forget the ‘dope’ you used 
to take, Mickey,” I reminded him. “You 
simply cannot do any work when your 
system is filled with drugs; and par- 
ticularly ‘hop’ (opium). After you 
smoke all you have energy enough to 
do is sleep—until it is time to smoke 
again.” He nodded his head in assent. 

Then it happened! I had had a par- 
ticularly trying night; my tooth ached 
horribly, and when I reached my of- 
fice the next morning I had a head- 


ache along with my tired, sleepy feel- 
ing. 

A few minutes after, Mickey sivilled 
in. His “good morning” made me look 
up from my typewriter in surprize. 
There was a certain thickness in his 
tone that alarmed me. I thought at first 
it was liquor, but a glance at his eyes 
told me that he was again in the grim 
clutches of dope. Anger and disappoint- 
ment struggled for the mastery. I knew 
that under the influence of the drug 
Mickey was capable of almost anything. 
The appetite that had lain dormant all 
these years had been aroused. I saw 
he was getting restless; a sign that the 


. drug he had filled his system with the 


night before was dying away, and that 
his tortured nerves would soon be cry- 


ing for more. I wheeled on him sud- 
denly. 


OOK here, Mickey, this is a raw 

deal you are handing me. For near- 
ly three years you have not tasted this 
drug—any drug. You came in this of- 
fice, went to work, turned your money 
over to your mother and you were hap- 
py. You had made good. Now see what 
you have done. You filled yourself with 
depe; you know that this was the cause 
of your being sent to prison so many 
times. You cannot work in this condi- 
tion;. you know any one who is filled 
with this stuff cannot enunciate his 
words clearly; how in blazes do you ex- 
pect to be able to sell the machines? 

“Then I ought to be considered, too. 
I have worked pretty hard the past 
few months. I have raked and scraped 
and saved every penny I could. I have 
denied myself many of the little things 
I wanted and needed, simply to get 
myself a start again. I have had no 
casy time of it. I have to be mighty 
careful; I must restore the confidence 
I forfeited and I must work honestly 
in order to prove my sincerity. You and 
I are in the same boat. You have to do 
the same amount of thinking as I, and 
you must work just as hard. We have 
a large, man-sized scrap on our hands 
and if we only half try, we are bound 
to win and win big. 

“Suppose some one we knew came 
into the office and saw you in this con- 
dition? What would they think? Let’s 
go out and get some black coffee; it will 
do you good and counteract the effects 
of the dope.” 


fpr coffee braced him up somewhat 
and I sent him home to bed. Before 
going home to the office, I happencd to 
remember that I needed some stamps; 
so I went to the post office and pur- 
chased seventy-five two cent ones. I 
was more or less worried the rest of 
the day. I felt genuinely sorry for 
Mickey, for I liked him immensely. 
About three o’clock, my tooth not get- 
ting any better, I closed up the office 
and went to a dentist. I remember dis- 
tinctly putting the stamps, fifty-five of 
them, in the [Continued on page 516 
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Dr. Vital Brazil looking over his snake colony in Sao Paulo. Each of these curious mounds is home to a whole family of snakes 


DOWN ON THE SNAKE FARM 


HERE is in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 

supported by the Brazilian Gov- 

ernment, an immense snake farm. 

It is called by its director, Dr. 
Vital Brazil, the Institute of Serum- 
therapique, and here after many 
months of experiment Dr. Brazil has 
succeeded in perfecting an anti-toxin, 
made from the venom of the snakes 
themselves, to fight the many cases of 
death from snake bite that occurred 
every year in his country. 

In order to manufacture this anti- 
toxin it is necessary to obtain venom 
from the various species of snakes. 
These snakes are sent to the institute 
from all over Brazil and the shipper 
in return for his trouble receives a lit- 
tle glass vial carefully packed, and all 
necessary instructions as to how to 
use it. 

This is the anti-toxin for snake bites 
and it will enable him to save life, even 
tho the application is made several 
hours after the accident. In this way 
the institute keeps on hand about five 
thousand snakes of every species, both 
the venomous snakes and the non- 
venomous. 

The venom is extracted from the ser- 
pent by grasping the snake firmly, just 
behind its head, and then squeezing the 
glands, just back of its jaws. A light 
oily liquid, almost clear, but with a 
slight greenish-yellow cast, drips slow- 
ly from the snake’s jaws into a glass 
receptacle. 

It is then placed in an incubator and 
slowly evaporated. A crystalline forma- 
tion is left, varying in color according 
to the species of snake from which it 
was obtained. 

The next stage in the process is the 
inoculation of healthy animals with this 
poison. The animals used are generally 
strong mules, cattle or even horses, and 
these animals are able to resist a small 
injection of the poison. As only a mi- 
nute injection is made at a time, they 
have time to manufacture in their blood 


BY CHARLES D’EMERY 
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A death struggle between two of the big 
snakes, The Mussurana has a strangle hold 
on the poisonous snake and is crushing it 


system an anti-toxin that counteracts 
the poison. After three weeks each ani- 
mal, having been under constant observ- 
ation, is relieved of some of its blood, 
usually from one to two quarts. This 
blood bya careful process is separated 
from the toxins that the animal has 
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The first step in making anti-torin. The 
venom is extracted from a serpent by grasp- 
ing it firmly just behind its head and squeez- 
ing the oily liquid from the poison glands 


manufactured, the extract being a clear, 
glycerine-like liquid. 

Forty-five cubic centimeters of this 
toxin will cure the deadliest snake bite, 
the fluid being injected into the system 
just behind the shoulder-blade. 


NOTHER branch of the work car- 

ried on at the snake farm is the 
raising of Mussuranas, a non-venomous 
snake of the constrictor type and the 
deadly enemy of all venomous species. 
This snake is quite harmless and is be- 
ing used extensively in Brazil for the 
extermination of rodents of all kinds as 
well as for a guard against the poison- 
ous snake. 

One of the photographs shows a Mus- 
surana killing its prey, and altho it may 
be bitten it is immune from the poison. 
The deadly species depend upon their 
poison to kill, the Mussurana on its 
strength. In an instant there are four 
coils, sometimes more, about its victim, 
and these gradually contract, the con- 
traction forming the loop seen in the 
photograph. The teeth of the Mussu- 
rana are in the neck of its victim from 
the start, the life being slowly crushed 
out in the vise-like grip of the coils. 
After a period of ten minutes or more 
the coils relax and the conqueror starts 
to make a meal out of the victim, by 
swallowing it head first. Sometimes 
after its meal it will go to sleep for 
several weeks. 

A simple but effective method of teil- 
ing the harmless from the venomous 
type of snake is thru the eyes, the ven- 
omous ones having a long, narrow 
pupil, while the non-venomous species 
have a round pupil. 

A general observation of the ease 
with which the poisonous snakes are 
handled and their sluggishness when 
not annoyed goes to show that snake 
farming is not a dangerous occupation, 
and in the tropics it is a very useful 
and necessary one. 

New York City 
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KEEP ABSORBINE, Jr. 
IN YOUR FIRST-AID CABINET 


It is a dependable preparation for the nu- 
merous household accidents—dependable because 
it combines efficiency with positive safety. 
Absorbine, Jr., is made of herbs, and cannot do 
harm no matter how carelessly used. 


Applied to cuts, bruises and wounds, it 
makes the part aseptic, kills the germs and 
promotes rapid and healthy healing. Guard 
against infection by keeping Absorbine, Jr., 
handy for emergencies. 


ABSORBINE Jé 





THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE MARK BEG. U.5. PAT. OF Fe 


For the muscle that has been strained, for 
the cut or laceration that runs a chance of 
infection, for the abrasion that pains and the 
limbs that are stiff and lame from ove1exertion— 
use Absorbine, Jr. 


Used by athletes the world over as an invigorating 
antiseptic and soothing rub-down—keeps muscles right 
and prevents second-day stiffness 
and soreness. 


A Boston physician writes: 


“I have used Absorbine, Jr. It is a 
pleasant remedy, safe and prompt—and 
does what is expected of a high-grade lini- 
ment. In fact, 1 know of no other liniment 
as good. It is a good remedy to have al- 
ways in the house.” 


Absorbine, Jr., is concentrated 
and economical, as only a few drops 
are required at an application; has 
a pleasing odor and leaves no greasy 
residuc. 


AESOR EINES 


——— ae 
Absorbine.J 


TRAD rune Bee UR TORT 


tale Antiseptic and 
tof herbal extracts and 
Vuttive of tissue. 
ESIC- 


$1.00 a bottle at druggists or postpaid 
A Liberal Trial Bottle 





ide and use; 


will be sent to your address upon  Fifian sannston and swale 
receipt of 10c in stamps. Send for Bo rG Aci ay CA 

. : pet Cus, : 
trial bottle or procure regular size | onntica ano SinuSta 


from your druggist today. 


W. F. Young, P. D. F., 


283 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Pebbles 


She—That poor beggar was deaf, dumb 
and blind.” ey 

He—Yes, but he had a sense of touch.” 
—wNSiren, 


Profiteering has been charged against the 
flag-makers. 

Their “$tar $pangled Banner” begins, 
“Oh, $ay, can you $ee?’—New York 
Tribune. 


Wu Ting Fang is at the head of the 
Chinese Foreign Office and you can’t put 
much over on a man with as good a sense 
of humor as Dr. Wu. T. K. H. recalls his 
famous wheeze about the Chinaman who 
committed suicide by eating gold-leaf. “But 
I don’t see how that killed him—how did 
it?” inquired an American woman. “I sup- 
pose,” said Wu, seriously, “that it was the 
consciousness of inward gilt !”—St. Louis 
Globe. 


“You must leave at once.” y 

Her voice was tense, yet there was no 
response. 

“Dinner will be served in a minute and 
he must not find you here,” she exclaimed 
in anguish. 

“You know how he hates you and all 
your kind,” she went on, glancing nervous- 
ly toward the door. “If you won't go I'll 
have to kill you!” 

And she reached for the fly-swatter.— 
Juage. 


The professor was showing a_ friend 
round his chemical laboratory. “What has 
become of Jim Fillbottle?”’ the friend asked. 
“Wasn't he studying with the class last 
year?” 

“Ah, yes,” replied the professor. “Fill- 
bottle, poor fellow! A fine student. but ab- 
sent-minded in the use of chemicals—very. 
That slight discoloration on the ceiling— 
notice it?” 


“That's Fillbottle.”—Tit-Bits. 


On a road in Belgium a German officer 
met a boy leading a jackass, and addrest 
him in heavy jovial fashion as follows: 

“That's a fine jackass you have, my son. 
What do you call it? ‘ Albert, I 
bet !” 

“Oh, no, officer,” the boy replied quickly. 
“TI think too highly of my King.” 

The German scowled and returned: “I 
hope you don’t dare to call it William.” 

“Oh, no, officer. I think too highly of my 
jackass.”—Paris Liberté. 


They were discussing that joke about 
getting down off an elephant. 

“How do you get down?” asked the joke- 
smith for the fourth time. 

“You climb down.” 

“Wrong!” 

“You grease his sides and slide down.” 

“Wrong!!” 

“You take a ladder and get down.” 

“Wrong!!!” 

“Well, you take the trunk line down.” 

“No, not quite. You don’t get down off an 
elephant; you get it off a goose.—IJndiana- 
polis News. 


The sun shines bright on my conservation 
flat ; 
"Tis summer, as none will gainsay. 
We have cut out milk. and eliminated fat, 
And our meals are only two a day. 
The young folks dine on a conservation 
pie. 
Bereft of potatoes and meat; 
And our bread is made of the barley or 
the rye, 
And nobody uses any wheat. 


Wheat no more, my lady !— 
Oh, wheat no more this year! 
We will sing one song for our conservation 
flat 


at, 
Till we make the Germans disappear. 
—F. P. A. in the New York Tribune. 
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FOOD FRIGHTFULNESS 


(Continued from page 504) 

You see one thing affects the others. Peo- 
ple turned to rice when potatoes were so 
dear, so rice took a sudden jump. Sugar 
has gone up. The consumer got it for six- 
teen cents for three and a half pounds be- 
fore the war. It is thirty-two cents now. 
Exporting probably makes the difference. 
It isn’t as if all the exports got safely 
across. A lot is sunk where it does nobody 
any good. It has to be duplicated, and 
America is out so much more. On that 
very big steamship that was sunk about 
two years ago—lI forget the name—Armour 
was sending 1,500,000 pounds of meats. 
How many more ships is he sending loaded 
like that? We have a big supply of foods, 
but it is not unlimited, and if we send it 
away we haven't got it, and of course the 
people here must expect to pay high prices 
for what remains. Then again some of the 
new laws have helped to send prices up. 
You can’t keep eggs in storage warehouses 
more than six months now. Before that 
law was passed I don’t think there was 
any limit. That helps to make eggs dear. 

In a way, I suppose, the high prices are 
making people economize. I haven't noticed 
any great change, tho. Eggs, for instance, 
I only sell two cases of where I. used to 
sell four. But we sell more bread now than 
ever before. That is because potatoes, 
cereals, rice, and all bread substitutes have 
gone so high. Bakers no longer take back 
the left over loaves, so we can’t afford to 
carry more than we can sell, but bread is 
among our best sellers. Then there are a 
few new customers for oleomargarine. Peo- 
ple who would be ashamed and afraid to 
buy oleo for fear their neighbors might find 
it out, are now eating it in place of butter. 
So it has risen from twenty and twenty- 
two to thirty-two and thirty-four cents a 
pound, and will soon take another rise. A 
lot of people made gardens this year and 
raised some stuff to eat, but I don’t think 
it made much difference. 

There are many articles that have al- 
ways been five cents, and customers think 
they always will stay five cents. Take 
stove polish, for instance; we're out of 
pocket selling stove polish, because dealers 
now charge us fifty cents a gross and we 
ean’t sell a box for more than five cents. 
Customers blame us. With salt it is differ- 
ent. Salt has gone up and we still must 
sell at five cents a bag, but the dealers 
provided for that by making the bags small- 
er. A bag of salt selling at five cents used 
to contain four pounds. Now it holds only 
two and a half pounds. The customer 
doesn’t notice the difference, a bag of salt 
is a bag of salt to him. 

The green vegetables have all gone high 
because of the demand caused by the high 
prices of other foods. And so it goes. There 
is only one real cure. Stop the exports! 

New York City 








Mr. Tucker had unexpectedly come face 
to face with Mr. Cutting, from whom he 
had frequently borrowed money. 

“Er—-aw—what was the denomination 
of the bill you loaned me?” he asked nerv- 
ously. 

“Episcopalian, I guess,” said Mr. Cut- 
ting. “At any rate. it keeps Lent very 
well."—New York American. 


When Gen. Leonard Wood was a small 
boy he was called up in the grammar class. 

The teacher said: “Leonard, give me a 
sentence and we'll see if we can change it 
to the imperative mood.” 

“The horse draws the cart,” said Leonard. 

“Very good. Now change it to an im- 
perative.” 

“Get up!” said young Wood.—Ezachange. 








SANNA 


James McCutcheon & Co, 
“The Linen Store” 
< Fifth Avenue 
Ps. New York 


Are abundantly supplied to meet every household linen need, not- 
withstanding all the difficulties of manufacture and transportation. 
Prices of necessity are continually advancing. They are un- 
doubtedly lower now than they will be even a few months hence. 
It is, therefore, the part of wisdom and thrift to fill your linen 
requirements at this time, whether for your own use or for Holi- 


day gifts. 
Table Cloths and Napkins 


2x 2 yds, for tables 42 to 48 in. wide—$4.75, 5.00, 5.50, 6.00, 6.50, 
to 21.00. 

2% x 2% yds. for tables 50 to 54 in. wide—$5.25, 6.50, 7.00, 8.00, 
to 30.00. 

2% x 2% yds. for tables 60 to.66 in. wide—$6.75, 7.00, 8.00, 9.00, 
to 40.00, 

3 x 3 yds. for tables 72 to 84 in. widec—$19.50, 28.50, 32.50, 45.00 
to 52.50. 








Reg. Trade-Marh 








Longer Cloths in proportion. 


Napkins, all sizes from 16 to 31 in.—$3.25 per dozen up to 64.50 
according to size, pattern and quality. 


Fancy Table Linens . 





The infinite variety of this department prevents any adequate 
listing. 


Madeira Embroidery Hemstitched Damask 
6-inch Doilies, $2.25 to 9.00 per Cloths and Napkins 
doz. Napkins, $5.50, 6.75, 7.50 to 
i" as 13.50 doz. 
8 —— $3.25 to 13.50 Cloths, 36 to 54 inches square, 
P ‘ $1.75 to 8.50 each. 
10-inch Doilies, $4.50 to 21.00 Luncheon and Dinner Sets, 2 to 
per doz. 4 yards long, $12.50 to 50.00 
set. 
A most interesting collection 
of Italian Needlework in 





24-inch Centerpieces, $1.75 to 
10.50 each, 








Tea Napkins, $5.50, 6.25, 6.75, Luncheon and Tea Sets, = 
7.50 up. Tray Cloths, Scarfs, etc. : 
ZS Write for our new Fall Catalogue. 
ESAT 
FLY A SERVICE FLAG . 
FROM YOUR HOME FACTORY 
Show the putstotion of your TYPEWRITERS REBUILT 
i oe ome its "men are Save You === 
ous a Oe From $25 to $75 
Congress to make flag official. Size 36 x 24”; red Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
border, white field, one blue star for every man thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and 
service; fast colors, durable wanting. ne, wo cnet. vei _ om, =. new. Ro 
postoal Bee izc6 Schofield. Bic Bide. “Cleveland, 0. cities. Send for latest booklet. 
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A Hindoo Drama 

HE CYCLE OF SPRING, by Rabin- 

dranath Tagore, is another half-lyrical 
play by one popularly termed “probably the 
greatest living poet.” This time he deals 
with the coming again of Spring into the 
heart of Earth, and into the hearts of her 
children, human or animal, flower or bird, 
young or old. Tagore’s greatly overestimated 
wit, wisdom, mysticism, pleasantness, cast 
again their glamor, Considered as a play 
The Cycle lacks, however, complicating 
forces, and, therefore, development, char- 
acterization, ‘interest, climax. It is cha- 
otic art. Considered as poetry its lyrical 
interludes are mostly imperfect, meaning- 
less, or prosy. Here is not a tithe of the 
atmosphere of Maeterlinck’s “Pelleas and 
Melisande,” not a tithe of the vigor, mes- 
sage, dramatic intensity, say of the Eng- 
lish Gibson or of our own too near Amer- 
icans, Frost and Sandburg. Yeats and the 
thoroly underrated Francis Jammes have 
incomparably more intimacy with both hu- 
manity and nature than is here or else- 
where yet shown in Tagore. Still the world 
will always crown glamour, renunciation, 
the sentiments and the exotics. 


The Cycle of Spring, by Rabindranath Tagore. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


Statecraft and the War 


OR those who seek to know what the 

Entente Allies have officially to say to 
the United States, Francis Halsey’s 
book, Balfour, Viviani and Joffre, will have 
a unique interest. It is based 


cifism but courageously ventures to discuss 
the most questionable phases of his case, 
such as the suppression of the Dublin revolt, 
sritish interference with neutral trade, and 
the secret diplomacy of the British Foreign 
Office. But his object thruout is not the 
making of a partizan case for England and 
against Germany: it is rather to promote 
a good understanding among the liberals 
of every nation so that they may not be- 
come the unconscious allies of German 
militarism thru mistaken and _ill-timed 
quarrels with Germany’s opponents. To 
persons who are not liberals Gilbert Mur- 
ray attempts no appeal; he is as much op- 
posed to British and American reaction- 
aries and jingoes as to their more numer- 
ous kin in Germany. 

The writings and addresses of an equally 
distinguished American scholar for the 
same fateful three years have also been 
collected. President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, of Columbia University, in A World in 
Ferment, pleads for America to abandon 
the tradit.onal isolation of the past and 
take its rightful position as a leader among 
the nations; not only in the sense of a 
military alliance but in the international 
confederation which he hopes will ensure a 
lasting peace when the war is ended. Like 
Gilbert Murray, President Butler is a pro- 
Ally because he is first of all a pacifist and 
an internationalist. 

That there are Germans who take the 
same view of the world conflict is proved 
by Herman Fernau, whose book, The Com- 
ing Democracy, is a masterly arraignment 


of the policy of his nation’s rulers. He 
shows by innumerable quotations from Ger- 
man politicians, historians and court pro- 
fessors how the masters of Germany indoc- 
trinated the people with their ambitious 
creams and unscrupulous theories of state- 
craft. For this reason he lays the whole 
blame for the war upon Germany’s dynas- 
tic constitution, which not only placed su- 
preme power in the hands of hereditary 
rulers but encouraged the people to take 
all their opinions from those set in au- 
thority over them, so that they might ap- 
plaud rather than protest against the in- 
ternational plot which in no case did they 
have the power to prevent. 
Balfour, Viviani and Joffre, by Francis W. 
Halsey. Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50. Faith, War 
and Policy, by Gilbert Murray. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company, Boston. $1.25. A World in Fer- 
ment, by Nicholas Murray Butler. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. The Coming Democ- 
racy, by Herman Fernau. E. P. Dutton. $2. 


Soul Science and Mysticism 


ANT suffered from gout, and succeeded 

in mitigating his suffering by diverting 
lis attention to philosophical problems. 
With this and similar facts as a basis it is 
possible to build up a scientific analysis of 
consciousness and emotion; with the same 
foundation it is possible to build up con- 
fusion and mysticism. 

The firmer path is chosen by the 
“psychoanalytic” school. What Is Psycho- 
analysis? by Dr. Isador H. Coriat, gives a 
clear and helpful explanation of the meth- 
ods and principles of psychoanalysis in the 
form of a catechism for b>- 





on the newspaper accounts of 





the visiting war commissions 
to America and gives the text ; 
of all the principal speeches 
made in this country by Mr. 
Balfour, Marshal Joffre, the 
Prince of Udine, Baron Mon- 
cheur of Belgium and Ambas- 
sador. Bakhmetieff of Russia. 
At the end of the book is a 
chapter giving contemporary 
accounts of the arrival of the 
vanguard of the American ex- 
peditionary force in England 
and in France. 

Official utterances at best 
seem trite, no matter with 
how much sincerity and earn- 
estness they may be delivered, 
and many will prefer to read 
the purposes of the Allies in 
the words of a literary free 
lance of distinguished scholar- 
ship, unimpeachable integrity 
and much acuteness of reason- 
ing; such a man as Gilbert 
Murray, whose Faith, War 
and Policy is one of the most 
persuasive defenses of British 
foreign policy ever written. 
The author’s task is a very 
definite one, altho his work is \ 
a compilation of various ad- 
dresses and articles covering a 
period of nearly three years. 
He undertakes to explain and 
defend the British Government 
before the bar of liberal and 
radical opinion, especially in 
neutral countries. He not only 
performs perfectly the easy 





ginners of the study. The I/is- 








tory and Practise of Psycho- 
analysis, by Dr. Paul Bjerre, 
is both critical and illuminat- 
{ ing. It contains bits of phil- 
i osophy as well as illustrative 
cases, and constantly empha- 
sizes the prior claim of prac- 
tical application as against in- 
terest in speculation. Dr. Fer- 
enczi’s Contributions to Psycho- 
Analysis consists of a dozen 
odd papers selected and trans- 
lated by Dr. Ernest Jones. 
‘| Some of the studies are almost 
uncanny in their searching in- 
sight into the represt thoughts 
and feelings of ordinary 
human beings, and they all re- 
veal something that will inter- 
est those who are concerned 
with the more subtle and at 
the same time the most prac- 
tical phases of psychology. 
The Emmanuel Movenient’s 
contribution to “the moral and 
religious forces in healing” is 
ably and sincerely presented 
by Dr. Loring W. Batten in 
The Relief of Pain by Menta! 
Suggestion. This is both em- 
pirical and eclectic, seeking to 
discriminate between various 
types of ill-health, and to util- 
ize whatever science has to 
offer while adhering to the as- 
surance that religion is a dy- 
namie force of great potency. 
Horatio W. Dresser’s Hand- 
4 book of the New Thought 
: will, no doubt, be helpful to 








task of showing the manifold 





many readers—but it is a 





fallacies of non-resistant pa- 
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theories do not matter, so long as 
one has the right “point of view.” 
Its logic is distressingly confusing to one 
who has been contaminated by materialist 
science; but there must be something in 
it, since Mr. Dresser’s books—-more than 
a dozen of them—are widely read by all 
sorts and conditions of men and women. 
A Simple Study in Theosophy, by Michael 
J. Whitty succeeds in its object of stating 
some portions of the theosophic theory 
without technical terminology. It is a use- 
ful book for those who would have some 
idea of the general scheme of this revival 
of ancient thought. 
What Is Psychoanalysis? by I. H. Coriat. Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co. 75 cents. History and Prac- 
tise of Psychoanalysis, by Paul Bjerre. Con- 
tributions to Psychoanalysis, by Dr. Ferenczi. 
R. G. Badger, Boston. $3 each. The Relief of 
Pain by Mental Suggestion, by L. W. Batten. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25. Handbook of New 
Thought, by H. W. Dresser. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25. Simple Study in Theosophy, by 
J. Whitty. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25. 


War Flames 


UST now sensible people suffer so acute- 

ly in contemplation of the agony that 
is the reality of warfare that a book of 
shrewd realism describing that agony and 
its inner meanings can hardly be a book to 
give pleasure. But when our children’s 
children look back upon this time of the 
world’s terrible travail they will wish to 
know what it was really like and what it 
meant to the nations and to the men and 
women involved in it, whose lives were lost 
and forgotten that the race might win a 
new freedom and blessedness. 

A book which may possibly live to give 
posterity that understanding of the great 
war is War Flames, by John Curtis Un- 
derwood. Only a Homer could swing such 
rich heroisms as the war has brought forth 
into an adequate rhythm; only a second 
Dante could constructively image this In- 
ferno by using rhythmical forms; and to do 
it would be the work of years. But Mr. 
Underwood has not attempted these. He 
has made prose poems, each one a realistic 
picture or story of the meaning of the 
great war in individual lives. And he has 
grouped these poems by nationalities. They 
are very bravely and beautifully written, 
conceived with the utmost gravity and sin- 
cerity of spirit. No war book has seemed 
to me to possess a greater dignity. Altho 
the book must be read as a whole for the 
best that is in it, yet I like to quote the 
last passage of “Spring in Picardy”: 

Facing her is a huge shell hole and a crater, 
where her eyes are caught and lost in blackness 
again and again. 

And she stares farther away into emptiness 
till her eyes creep inch by inch to two tiny 
violets 

That have blossomed overnight at the very 


verge of the void, and she softly looses her hus- 
band’s hold of her 
And staggering like a little child she comes, 
and she falls and buries her face and her soul 
in the France that breathes from their fragrance. 
War Flames, by J. C. Underwood. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.35. 


Federated Protestantism 


HE foremost movement in American 

church life has been the federation of 
the great branches of Protestantism thru 
the Federal Council of the Churches. This 
body has recently published a Library of 
Christian Codéperation, which sets forth in 
a painstaking and inspiring fashion the 
common platform of the churches on cer- 
tain vital reform movements. Volume 1, 
The Churches of Christ in Council, is 
merely a report of meetings held and com- 
mittees appointed. It is of interest to the 
expert only. 

The second, third and fourth volumes, by 
Sidney L. Gulick and Charles S. Macfar- 
land, deal with the questions of The Church 











real American.’ 


the war began.”—Lorp Bryce, 
United States. 


TWO BOOKS WHICH 
MADE HISTORY 


“The books and speeches of James M. Beck and 
our present-day duties should be studied by every 
"THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The Evidence in the Case 


“For the clearness of its statements and the cogency of its legal argument 
it has not been surpassed, if indeed it has been equalled, by any writer since 
Formerly 


“T regard it as the most able and comprehensive of the many papers pro- 


Ambassador for England to the 





the case. 


England. 


More than 1,000,000 copies sold. 
Over 300 fages. $1.25 net. 


3d Edition. 


its spirit."—N. Y. Tribune. 
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duced by this terrible war and you have placed the world under great obliga- 
tion by your work.”—Joun W. Foster, Formerly Secretary of State. 


“It seems to me in every respect a inost able and admirable statement of 





A masterly analysis of the diplomatic records. 
great admiration.”—ArtHur JAMEs Ba.trour, Formerly Prime Minister of 


Part or all of this book has been printed in SEVEN LANGUAGES 


(By mail $1.35) 


The War and Humanity | 


Revised and Enlarged 
“Mr. Beck’s volume was a classic the moment it appeared. We know of 


no more logical and lucid discussion of the essential facts and problems of the 
great war, nor any more truly consistently and even vigorously 


“One of the most virile and convincing books that the great war has pro- 
duced in any country of the worid.”—N. Y 
400 pages. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


I have read it with 


*) 


14th Large American Printing. 12°. 


American in 


. Sun. 


$1.50 net. (By mail $1.69) 


LONDON 

















Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, ss0 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free, 





aes we have been paying our customers 

est returns consistent with conservative 
. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 

which we can recommend aiter them the most oe 4 


personal investigation. Please 
$25 Certifieates 








SUPREME LIVING 


is a booklet | want to send free to you if you wish to 
develop your health, personality andefficiency. Virgil 
A. Davis, M. D.. 206 Minor Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 

















Te1ts How To Eyov 
HEALTH 


With absolute freedom from the harm- 


ful and perelysing use of pagele. pills, 
oils, enemas. If you have stomach trouble, 
consti pation. or indigestion, you should get 


our Sool let. Explains much you should know. 


STEWART FOOD CO.,627 Security Bdg.,Chicago 


REIT HS $1 Offer 


ist —A 100- 
page number 
of Keith's Mag- 
azine, a specialg 
number devoted 
to Bungalows. 


2nd—A big’ 
book contain- 
ing up-to-date 
designs for 100 ‘ 
Artistic HOMES. 


3rd—A four months’ subscription to the well known and lead- 
ing authority for home builders, Keith’s Magazine, $2 a 
year, 20c copy. Newsstands. 

ALL THE ABOVE, SPECIAL §1.00 
KEITH'S, 747 Met. Bank Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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at the close of business on th 

September, 1917: 
RESOURCES. 

Stock and bond investments, viz. : 


Public securities (hook val- 
| ue, $19,324,903.20), market 


WEENS coccceccccesescvees 
Private securities (book 
value, $20,750,863.44), 
market value ...+.sees- 

Real estate owned ......... 

| Mortgages owned ......000- 


Loans and discounts secured 
by bond and _ mortgage, 
deed, or other real estate 
Collateral cccccccccccccece 

| Loans and discounts secured 
by other collateral ....... 

| Loans, discounts, and _ bills 
purchased not secured by 
collateral 

Overdrafts (secured) ....... 

| Due from approved reserve 
depositaries, less amount of 

GE candaearieereasavess 
| Dee from trust companies, 

banks and bankers not in- 
| cluded in preceding item.. 

DUNE | -tredanadkcecnwneaaeaan 

| United States legal tender 
notes and notes of national 

BONS ceccevecseoessétoccce 
Federal Reserve notes ...... 
Customers’ liability on ac- 

ceptances (see liabilities, 

BEF GOMES) cccccscccecece 
Other assets, viz.: 

Accrued interest entered 
on books at close of 
business on above date.. 
| Accrued interest not en- 
| tered on books at close of 
| business on above date.. 





Advances to trusts (se- 
GEE: sccccacesscceseses 





ME: wecéuccssnceeseianes $ 
LIABILITIES. 
| Capital stock ...........+0. 
| Surplus on market values: 
Surplus fund .........+6- 
| Undivided profits ......... 
Surplus on book values 
Deposits: 
Preferred, as follows: 
Due New York State 
savings banks ........ 
Due New York State 
Savings and Loan As- 
sociations and Credit 
Unions ......-+..e000- 
Other deposits due as 
executor, administrator, 
guardian, receiver, trus- 
tee, committee, or de- 
POSEY occccccccccese 
Not preferred, as follows: 
Deposits subject to check. 
Time deposits, certificates 
and other deposits, the 
payment of which can- 
not legally be required 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE)! 


Central Trust Company 


e 8th day of 


$19,324,903-20 | 
| 
20,750,863.44 
1,141,690.72 
53,124.73 


122,754.66 


60,158,209-08 | 


34,617,379.94 
487.06 


45334,486.02 


9,798,248.78 
12,713,747-71 | 
162,160.00 
—— 
1,250,000.00 


| 
880,197.80 | 


141,722.64 | 


48,698.95 | 





209,953374-73 | 
| 
$5,000,000.00 


15,000,000.00 | 
2,548,452.85 
17,521,219.09 


| 
1,452,367.01 | 


| 
| 
14242,327.88 | 
| 
158,494,577-67 





within thirty days .... 6,301,329.28 
Demand certificates of 

Geposit ..cccvcccvevece 4,814,329.02 | 
Cashiers’ checks outstand- 
ing, including similar 

checks of other officers. 67,269.45 

Due trust companies, | 

| banks and bankers ... scone 

Total deposits ..... eccee 184,477,120.78 
Acceptances of drafts paya- 
ble at a future date or au- 
thorized by commercial let- 

ters of credit .....+6 oneee 1,250,000.00 

Other liabilities, viz.: 

Reserve for taxes ....... ‘ 252,195.00 
Accrued interest entered on 
hooks at close of business 

on above date .......... 1,090,834.04 
Accrued interest not entered 
on books at close of busi- 

ness on above date .... 114,488.88 
Estimated unearned dis- 

SED cise ctvecevivnves 220,283.18 



































| TE  cwkendincsenvas ++ ¢+$209,953,374-73 


and International Relations, the fourth 
volume specializing on Japan. These con- 
tain a splendid summary of the peculiar 
problems facing the American Church be- 
cause of the war in Europe, and are a 
thrilling call to the proclamation of the 
gospel of peace. The fifth volume, by 
Charles S. Macfarland, discusses Christian 
Coéperation in World Redemption. Its first 
part is a convincing and clear-cut sum- 
mary of the church’s attitude toward such 
problems in American life as prohibition, 
Sunday observance and divorce. The latter 
half deals with coéperation in home and 
foreign missions. Henry H. Meyer, in the 
sixth volume, Codperation in Christian 
Education, splendidly sets forth the intri- 
cate problems involved in Sunday schools, 
missionary classes and theological sem- 
inaries. Together these books offer an en- 
lightening and helpful addition to recent 
religious literature. 

Library of Christian Coéperation. 6 vols. Fed- 


eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, New York. $5. 


Stories of Several Sorts 


A story of dual personality has a fas- 
cination lacking to an ordinary detective 
novel. The Other Brown, by Adele Luehr- 
mann, adds to its psychological interest, a 
murder, a mine in Mexico and a love story 
ending in New York; sufficient material to 
interest for an idle hour. (The Century 
Company, $1.35.) 

Day and Night Stories, by Algernon 
Blackwood, have the author’s usual unu- 
sualness. No one else could write with the 
restrained art which always seems about 
to lift the curtain between man and the 
unseen, yet always leaves us with a sense 
of mystery and of Isis faintly guessed at 
thru many veils. (E. P. Dutton, $1.50.) 


Wnderstood Retsy, by Dorothy Canfield, 
is the story of a nervous child who has 
been fussed over by aunts suffering from 
enlarged conscience. Later, she is_ sent 
to Vermont where the wholesome life on 
a farm with quiet, simple people works a 
rest cure and develops a new and charm- 
ing Betsy. Primarily a story for children, 
there is an underlying substratum of sen- 
sible lessons for parents on the way to train 
a child mostly by letting her alone. (Henry 
Holt & Co., $1.30.) 


Real service has been rendered the his- 
torian of the novel by the publication of 
The Life of Lazarrillo de Tormez in _an 
English translation by Louis How. The 
work: is especially interesting because it 
is the earliest of the picaresque tales 
from which the modern novel has devel- 
oped. The text is a scholarly and careful 
presentation of the original. It is accom- 
panied by a full and erudite introduction 
and notes by Charles Philip Wagner. 
(Mitchell Kennerley, $1.50.) 


If You Like Essays 


Some Views Respecting a Future Life, 
by Samuel Waddington, the English poet 
and editor, are written in leisurely style 
with allusions and extended quotations from 
many ancient and modern writers on im- 
mortality. The author holds, with J. 8S. 
Mill, that if enlarging knowledge should 
lead to disbelief in individual, personal sur- 
vival, the zest of life would still remain 
and ethical ideals would not lose their force 
and alluring power. (John Lane Company, 
$1.25.) 

An unusual and interesting piece of 
criticism is that on English Biography, by 
Waldo H. Dunn. He does not agree with 
the usual thesis that biography is merely 
an easy form of the narrative and he 
analyzes the methods and manner of the 
great lives from Walton’s to Allen’s Phil- 
lips Brooks and defings the qualities that 
go to make such a wo masterly and bring 
it truly into the realm of literature. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., $1.50.) 

A book which will give the student a 
good idea of the every day life of the 


Greeks in the age of Pericles is The Days 
of Alkibiades, by Professor Robinson, of 
Winchester. This well done essay takes us 
to market, to the games, to feasts, to the 
mysteries of Eleusis, and even into the 
homes of Athenian gentlemen. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.50.) 


Many will remember the column essays 
by Louise Collier Willcox that made for 
years one of the worth while features of 
Harper’s Weekly. One of the best known of 
these, House in Order, a sane little sermon 
for downhearted folk but as far as possible 
from the Pollyanna school, has been re- 
printed in pleasant booklet form. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 25 cents.) 


_ Francis Thompson: Essays, a biograph- 
ical sketch and other papers on the poet, 
by Benjamin Fisher, is now posthumously 
published. Of flowery and figurative lan- 
guage, this tiny book possesses real critical 
grasp, and has itself real beauties of phrase 
that make us curious to see that earlier 
work, “Life Harmonies,” praised of Alice 
Meynell. (Franklin Publishing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, $1.) 


During a series of years, Harry Lyman 
Koopman, Librarian of Brown University, 
has been writing of The Booklover and His 
Books. While under their spell, books have 
worked upon him, in their various aspects, 
and he has graphically registered bookish 
themes, from a variety of slants. His 
twenty-four essays, now assembled, make 
a direct appeal to bookish people. (The 
Boston Book Company, $2.) 


Pictures and Plays 


Schnitzler’s Comedies of Words are well 
numed. Words, words, words, to little in- 
terest and at times to little dramatic pur- 
pose! “The Big Scene,” being twice as long 
as the others, took too much courage to 
tackle, but of those read, “His Helpmate” 
is the best, adding a new and more pes- 
simistic twist to a play in the “Green 
Cockatoo” volume. (Stewart & Kidd Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, $1.50.) 

Mrs. Lorinda Munson Bryant’s new vol- 
ume, American Pictures and Their Paint- 
ers, is an informative summary of the 
American school of art. The older and 
younger painters are critically considered 
and the author’s appreciations are charac- 
terized by both fairness and interest. The 
230 illustrations are chosen with discrim- 
ination and are characteristic of the paint- 
ers. The book is an admirable survey of the 
field. (John Lane Company, $3.) 


Tn his latest book, Community Drama, 
Perey MacKaye has an “address” no doubt 
highly acceptable to those who believe in 
the commanding and permanent place of 
the pageant as a great welding force in so- 
ciety. Rambling. etherial, idealistic, illogi- 
cal, however, when weighed on the printed 
pege, it takes into account few facts re- 
garding ninety-nine plus per cent of human- 
ity as humanity now is and is. sadly, long 
yet liable to be. (Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, 50 cents.) 

The Art of Looking at Pictures, by Carl 
H. P. Thurston, “tells not merely what to 
look for in the work of a painter, but 
awhere to look, and how.’”’ One hundred and 
twenty artists, conservatively chosen, are 
treated by brief, interesting biographies, 
and illuminating quotations. Thirty-two 
illustrative prints (few genre or land- 
scape), helpful introductory material and 
bibliography, chronological chart and in- 
dexes complete a useful guide. (Dodd 
Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


Three chapters are added to the new 
edition of Montrose J. Moses’s American 
Dramatist. It is, all in all, an excellent 
book, yet it does not give enough attention 
to individual plays; gives too much atten- 
tion to conventionalized ideas, and gives too 
little credit to “the movies,” to the little 
theater and to those dramatists of excel- 
lent “moments,” who by their very failures 
to construct model plays best exemplify 
the American drama’s real trend. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, $1.75.) 
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A BETTER BERTH FOR JACK TAR 


(Continued from page 503) 


Dark Ages. It consisted chiefly of old 
horse, old hog and hard tack, sha- 
dow soup and humbug, with three 


quarts of water per day for cooking, wash- 
ing and drinking. 

When the seamen’s bills were first sub- 
mitted to Congress, the chief surgeon of 
the United States Marine Hospital Service 
came voluntarily forward and submitted a 
far more elaborate and varied scale of pro- 
visions than the seamen themselves had 
ever dared to demand. Speaking before a 
congressional committee in support of this 
improvement the doctor declared that a 
substantial improvement both in regard to 
the quantity and quality of food then grant- 
ed to seamen was absolutely essential to 
their health and welfare and as a pre- 
ventive of scurvy. 

The learned doctor also joined unre- 
servedly in our plea for better, safer and 
more sanitary living and sleeping quarters. 
According to statistics compiled and kept 
by the marine hospital boards during the 
previous century or so, he said, the average 
life of a seaman was only about thirty 
years, and the terrible mortality among 
them, excluding accidents, he attributed 
mainly to scorbutic diseases arising from 
poor food and lack of vegetable diet; and 
to consumption and other pulmonary dis- 
eases due to crowded quarters, lack of ven- 
tilation and enforced uncleanliness. 

Prior to that time there never had been 
any real legislation either in regard to fore- 
castles or food. The law only said there 
should be a “forecastle or sailors’ house” in 
each vessel, leaving its size, location and 
appointments to the option of each indi- 
vidual shipowner. In some ships a dog hole 
in the forepeak could be made to answer 
for a forecastle because it was unavailable 
for cargo, and sailors could not rebel. In 
other cases a small compartment in the for- 
ward house, next the junk locker, would 
be partioned off for a forecastle and the 
venerable legend: “Certified to accommo- 
date ‘ten’ seamen,” indelibly carved over 
the door frame. 

In these stifling, stinking, darksome dens 
merchant Jack was obliged by custom and 
usage to live and move and have his being 
without adequate ventilation in the tropics, 
or heat in the frigid zone. Here, too, he 
must keep all his clothing and personal ef- 
fects. In stormy weather the forecastle had 
to be battened tight to keep out the water; 
thus often, for weeks at a time in certain 
latitudes, both light and air would be ex- 
cluded from the sailors’ quarters, leaving 
them to rest as best they might in their 
cramped and dismal dens. 

But eventually pulmonary diseases 
among seamen increased to such an alarm- 
ing extent that the United States Govern- 
ment was at length persuaded to act upon 
the urgent requirements of the case, and a 
sanitarium for consumptive seamen was 
established. 

Then a forecastle space of not less than 
seventy-two cubi¢e feet for each seaman was 
decreed by law. This space, 6x6x2 feet, has 
fittingly been referred to as being rather 
large for a coffin but too small for a grave. 
And any one who will take the trouble to 
measure it out on one side of a room and 
then try to live and keep house in it for a 
month or two will appreciate the justness 
of the gruesome simile. 

The La Follette act makes a further in- 
crease in crew space to 120 cubic feet per 
man and extends the law to vessels of 100 
tons and upward and likewise to fishing 
vessels, which had hitherto been exempted 
from ‘compliance with legal provisions in 
this regard. The act also provides for ade- 


quate facilities for sleeping room, hospital 
quarters, fumigation and baths. 

During the comparatively short time it 
has been in force the La Follette law has 
achieved amazing success in remedying 
these evil conditions. It is now considered 
a privilege and an honor to serve in the 
American merchant marine. 

Old-time Yankee sailors, the best that 
ever grew, are coming home from all quar- 
ters of the globe asking to be repatriated 
and qualified to serve their country. Coin- 
cident with the vast increase in our mer- 
chant marine and the assurance of im- 
proved conditions guaranteed under the 
new laws, American young men have been 
entering the service during the past two 
years in great numbers and are eagerly 
aspiring for “A, B.” certificates, while the 
clean, stalwart, English-speaking Scandi- 
navian seamen, every one of them a sailor, 
have been flocking by thousands to the 
American colors, sailing in reformed Ameri- 
can ships and proud of their American citi- 
zenship. 

Today, thanks to Senator La Follette, 
there occurs no alarming dearth of loyal 
and competent American seamen or Ameri- 
can sentiment to man our navy, our coast 
patrol, our army and supply transports or 
our merchant marine, and defend them 
either against Teuton pirate-fish or cor- 
sairs. 

I believe this to be the silent prayer that 
rises triumphantly in the heart of every 
true sailor in times of danger: “The world 
has given us nothing to live for; may 
Heaven grant us something for which to 
die!’ That is why he has always been so 
terrible in a fight, so reckless in a storm. 
A man before the mast in peace; behind the 
gun in war. 

New York City 


Pebbles 


Germany has suffered from 
drought. And still more from a bad reign. 
—London: Opinion. 


“The Kaiser’s credit is certainly good.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Why, whenever he wants an advance he 
promptly receives a check.” —Puck, 


Annoyed because a waiter wouldn’t at- 
tend to him a young man in a Strand res- 
taurant broke a plate over his head. Well, 
well! “Youth will be served,” as the saying 
goes.—Passing Show. 


“Then this.” asked rejected James, “is 
absolutely final?’ 

“Quite,” was Dorothy’s calm 
“Shall I return your letters, James? 

“Yes, please,’ answered poor James, 
“There’s some good material in them that 
I can use again.”’—Awgwan. 


A tired Tommy, burdened with about five 
tons of equipment, climbed wearily into a 
bus outside a London railway terminus. 
There were no vacant seats and no one of- 
fered the weary man a seat. He was dead 
tired and so resolved to get a seat by strat- 
egy. He flashed from his haversack a small 
bomb. 

“This is one of the things we use out 
there, you know,” he remarked to the in- 
terested passengers. “See this pin here? 
When I pull it out like this it should ex- 
plode fifteen seconds later. They’re pretty 
deadly, too. If I put it back again the 
thing’s harmless.” Then, beginning to 
search frantically, “Gosh! Where on earth 
did I put that pin?’ 

The passengers rose in a body and 
scrambled for the doafe tumbling over one 
another to get off. Tommy watched them 
go. Then, putting the bomb back in hi3 
haversack, he stretched himself full length 
on the cushioned seats.—Pittsburgh Chroni- 
cle Telegraph. 
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About five years ago a woman 
in New York asked her business 
advisor, ‘‘Why Can’t I Buy 
Bonds inaDepartment Store?” 


This was the beginning of the Thrift 
Bond idea. The business man started 
to investigate. He did much traveling 
in this and foreign countries. He inter- 
viewed bankers, lawyers and merchants. 
He compiled statistics and made tests. 
He interested a group of high-grade, 
successful, conservative men in the 
enterprise, 


$10. THRIFT 
BONDS 


are 3% certificates of ownership in Govern- 
mental obligations held by the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York as Trustee. 

They furnish an absolutely safe, convenient 
medium of saving and investment and should 
be on sale in every store in America. 

Thrift Bonds are issued in $10 and $100 
units, and are accepted at par in exchange for 
bonds of the Liberty or other Governmental 
War Loans with no charge to holders except 
transportation, premium and accrued interest, 
if any, at the date of the exchange. 

Correspondence with Banks, Employers and 
Merchants is especially invited. 

Send for pamphlet **War Savings for 
Workers,” 


National Thrift Bond 


Corporation 


Under the Supervision of the Banking 
Department of the State of New York 


61 Broadway New York City 


Trustees: 

R. Bayard Cutting 

Trustee, Franklin Trust Co., New York 
Clarence H. Kelsey, Chairman 

Pres, Tithe Guarantee and Trust Co., N. Y. 
Adolph Lewisohn 

Adolph Lewisohn & Sons, New York 
William Fellowes Morgan 

Pres, Merchants’ Association, New York 
Andrew Squire 

Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, Attorneys 

Cleveland 
Henry Rogers Winthrop 

Harris, Winthrop & Co., Bankers, New York 


Officers and Directors: 

Henry Bruere 

Ex-Chamberlain of New York City 

Vice-Pres, American Metal Co,, New York 
Henry E. Cooper, Vice-Pres. 

Vice-Pres, Equitable Trust Co., New York 
Edward C. Delafield, Treas. 

Pres, Franklin Trust Co., New York 
E. Y, Gallaher : 

Vice-Pres, Western Union Telegraph Co.,N.Y. 
Lindley M. Garrison 

Ex-Secretary of War 

Hornblower, Miller, Garrison & Potter, 

Attorneys, New York 
Charles P. Howland 

Murray, Prentice & Howland, Attorneys, N.Y. 
James Imbrie 

Wm. Morris Imbrie & Co., Bankers, N. Y. 
Darwin R. James, Jr. 

Pres. American Chicle Co,, New York 
Ingalls Kimball, Pres. 

Originator of the Thrift Bond Plan 
John Harsen Rhoades 

Rhoades & Co., Bankers, New York 
Jesse Isidor Straus, UVice-Pres. 

R, H, Macy & Co,, Merchants, New York 
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i Peivate School | Service 


| NINN 











: CALIFORNIA 
= 1 Pacific School of Religion (Men 
: | and Women) ....+...6. -++-Berkeley 
COLORADO 
=| 2 Wolcott School (Girls) ....... Denver 
= | CONNECTICUT 
= 3 The Ely School for Girls. ..Greenwich 
= 4 Hartford Theological Seminary 
(Men and Women) ........ Hartford 
= | 5 Saint Margaret’s School (Girls), 
= | Waterbury 
DELAWARE 
6 The Women’s College of Delaware, 
Newark 
ILLINOIS 
= 7 Pestalozzi-Froebel Kindergarten 
= Training School ........... Chicago 


8 The University of Chicago (Boys 
Om GET) cdccccsccccsccses Chicago 
9 Northwestern School of 
(Boys and Girls) ......... Evanston 
Todd Seminary (Boys) ....Woodstock 





INDIANA 
Tudor Hall School for Girls.Indianapolis 
Interlaken School (Boys), 
Rolling Prairie 





= MAINE 
= Hebron Academy (Boys and Girls), 


Hebron 
MARYLAND 
Home School for Little Deaf Chil- 
dren (Boys and Girls)...Kensington 
Maryland College for Women, 
= —— 
= Briarley Hall Military Academ 
Povlesville 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Emerson College of Oratory (Boys 
Gn GHD. 2 catcoccentcssuva Boston 
School of Expression (Boys and 
ST  sabawknd uonn dd-weedek Boston 
Sea Pines (Girls) 
New Church Theological School 
ors ot ated aad Cambridge 
The Sargent School for Physical 
Education (Women) ..... “Cambridge 
Williston Seminary (Boys).Easthampton 
3 Dean Academy (Boys and Girls), 
Franklin 
Walnut Hill School (Girls)..... Natick 
Wheaton College for Women...Norton 
26 Worcester Academy (Boys)..Worcester 




















TEAR COUPON HERE 


NEW JERSEY 
27 The Peddie Institute (Boys), 
Hightstown | 
8 Blake Tutoring School (Boys).Lakewood 


NEW YORK 
Metropolitan Hospital Training 
School for Nurses. .Blackwell’s Island 





30 Stone School (Boys).........Cornwall 
a6 De GS. ik vnn0ccccnendees Elmira 
32 French School (Girls)...... New York 


33 Union Theological Seminary.New York 
34 Hartwick Seminary (Boys and 
SSR ees Otsego Co. 


Skidmore School (Girls), 

Saratoga Springs 
Miss Mason’s School ...... Tarrytown 
37 Russell Sage College of Practical 
ee rr 
The Oakwood Seminary (Boys and 
ene Union Springs 
WO NE a acniccenecenn New York 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Meritte Military School, 
Jackson Springs 


De 


OHIO 
Grand River Institute (Boys and 
seer ae Austenburg 
’ Glendale College ............. Glendale 
The w Froebel 
Training School ...-sccccces 


PFNNSYLVANIA 

Linden Hall Seminary (Girls)... 
Mercersburg Academy (Boys), 

Mercersburg 

Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh 

Spring School for 
Saltsburg 


. Lititz 


Kiskiminetas 
Boys 


TENNESSEE’ 
48 Martin College (Boys)......... Pulaski 


VIRGINIA 
Eastern College (Boys and Girls), 
Manassas 
Roanoke College (Men) ....... * -Salem 


Stuart Hall (Girls) 


WISCONSIN 
National School of Agriculture, 
Minnesota 
Northwestern Military and Naval 
Academy ake Geneva 


WUMLLLLULLUNNOUUULUL 


PULUSQIUULLUUOOLSSUNUUL 











DEraeMDOS Bsc cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccocccccce 


AAAreBS. 22 cccccccccccccccsccccscccesccccscces 


THE INDEPENDENT PRIVATE SCHOOL SERVICE, 
Send me information about the following schools and colleges listed on this page. 


Poorer ee re res eeseeeeeeeseseeseereseseeseseecoece 


Bend Information to. ..cccsccccsccccccsccceces 


DPaat GOOG. ccsccccccasessssocecees coccccccccoces DUREMcccccceccce deb esencoenees 9-29-17 


119 West 40th Street, New York, 

















Reopens Wednesday, October 3rd. 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS. 

160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
Classes limited to twelve pupils. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE, 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 


Unusual advantages in French 
are offered in every class, 

















The University of Chicago 


HOME wie steam 


— offers also instruc- 
peng detailed in- i. 
S formation address H 


26th Year U. of C. (Div.M) Chicago, Ill. wha toe 








SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: We, sss: in 
terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, 


scholarly ng _ nee RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New Y: 








Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th St. New York City 


The charter requires that, “Equal privileges 
of admission and instruction, with all the ad- 
vantages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-second Year began September 26, 1917. 
For catalogue, address The Dean of Students. 





MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and sciene 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25.000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge, 





Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 








CLIMBING THE UP TRAIL 
(Continued from page 508) 


top draw of my desk before I went out. 
This was Thursday. I had my tooth ex- 
tracted and two others treated and then 
went home. I felt considerably better next 
morning, and as I left for the office I began 
mentally to go over my plans for the day. 
I had two or three letters to answer, and 
after sealing them I opened my draw to 
get the necessary stamps—they were not 
there. I thought it strange, yet I looked 
thru every draw in the desk. Where on 
earth did those stamps go to? Just then 
the telephone rang. It was an inquiry for 
a machine for immediate delivery. I went 
to get the machine—then the blow struck 
home. They were all gone! Who could 
have taken them? Then I saw a stub of a 
cigaret on the floor—Mickey’s favorite 
brand—then I knew! 

Ruin stared me in the face unless I could 
locate Mickey and get some of my machines 
back. I had about seventeen dollars, and 
with this I started out. I fine-combed the 
city without success. Several people had 
seen him; two of them told me he had my 
machines. I was utterly discouraged. About 
six o’clock I learned definitely that he had 
gone to Boston. Without hesitancy, I 
bought a ticket. One of his pals must have 
notified him that I was on his trail, for 
I found that he was gone, but in his hurry 
he left three of the machines behind. These 
I sold before I came home, using the money 
to pay some bills, 


Years ago I read Emerson’s essay of 
“Compensation.” Today the full force of it 
struck home. I had only reaped what I had 
sown; I was getting a dose of my own bit- 
ter medicine. I sat in my office wondering 
what was going to happen. Here I was 
with one hundred and seventeen dollars in 
bills to meet and nothing with which to 
meet them. Worse than that, I was penni- 
less. True, I could write, but I simply 
could not concentrate my mind on anything, 
much less write coherently. Perhaps I could 
sell some of my ideas to some of our popu- 
lar writers—there, too, I met with failure. 
Then my board bill came due, and instead 
of going home I made myself comfortable 
in my office, or as nearly so as a hard seat- 
ed swivel chair will permit. That night I 
came face to face with temptation. I knew 
where I could easily get from $800 to 
$1000, and I knew the combination of the 
safe. A titanic struggle took place; I was 
almost driven wild with the frenzy of de- 
spair—till the picture of a little girl arose; 
then the struggle passed. On the morrow 
I shall look for a job and start all over 
again. I’ve intelligence and a proportionate 
amount of initiative. There is a niche for 
me to fill and I know that I shall find it. 
Mickey? Some day he is coming back to 
me, because when he realizes that he has 
injured a friend—he will make amends. It 
wasn’t Mickey—it was the dope he had 
taken. That is why I have faith in myself 
—and Mickey. 





Customer—Which way to the hosiery de- 
partment, please? 

Shopwalker (an ex-soldier)—Right turn 
at the next aisle, sir, forward abov: twenty 
paces, left oblique, forward, left turn, halt, 
and it’s there.—Judge. 


“That ’ere Sammy’s an educated toff 
from ’arvard,” said Tommy Atkins, lean- 
ing on his spade. “I’m jolly well weary of 
*is learnin’, too, that I am. We're ordered 
to throw up trenches along the Marne, and 
as ’e picks up ‘is spade, th’ bloomin’ col- 
lege blighter says, says ’e: ‘Well, Tommy, 
come on; it looks like we’re infra dig!’ And 
wot I says is: Blarst a college education, 
anyhow, eh?’—Richmond Times-Dispetch. 


_ 
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WORKING WITH THE JAPANESE 


(Continued from page 501) 


the inauguration of the Japanese labor 
organization to be held at Tokio next 
spring. The invitation was at once 
accepted by the convention and Mr. 
Paul Scharrenberg, secretary-treasurer of 
the California Federation of Labor, has 
been agreed upon as California’s delegate 
to Japan some time in 1918. After the 
Eureka convention Mr. Suzuki went to 
Baltimore, where he attended the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
and extended to President Samuel Gom- 
pers the same invitation which he had ex- 
tended to the California Federation of 
Labor. The invitation addrest by Mr. Su- 
zuki to President Gompers is an interesting 
document, setting forth the reasons why 
his society desires Mr. Gompers’ visit to 
Japan. It runs in part thus: 


There are various reasons which prompt 
us to extend this invitation to you. In the 
first place, your presence on the occasion 
will prove a great encouragement to the 
working people of Japan who are just 
awakening to the importance of the part 
they are playing in the industrial advance- 
ment of the country. 

In the second place, your visit to Japan 
will make most favorable impressions upon 
the conservative classes of the Japanese. 
Your constructive views with regard to 
relations between capital and labor will 
go a long way toward convincing the con- 
servative elements of our country that the 
labor movement is nothing to be feared but 
something which must necessarily accom- 
pany industrial development, and which has 
to be fostered and guided in the right direc- 
tion. 

Last but not least, your visit to Japan 
will aid in the promotion of peace be- 
tween the two countries. There is in our 
country a large number of people who 
really believe that the United States is 
determined to wage an aggressive war 
against Japan. They believe that America 
is expanding her army and navy with that 
aggressive campaign in view. We hope that 
you will carry to the masses of Japan a 
message of peace and friendship from the 
masses of your country. We believe that 
you will do a great service to the cause of 
humanity if you will cross the Pacific and 
assure the people of Japan that the com- 
mon people of the United States have no 
desire to embroil the two countries in an 
armed conflict. 

At the Eureka convention, which T have 
already mentioned, an important resolu- 
tion was adopted to the effect that the 
executive committee of the California Fed- 
eration of Labor look into the practicabil- 
ity of organizing Japanese workers in this 
country with a view to affiliating them 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
This is indeed a great stride toward the 
creation of better relations between the 
American and the Japanese workers. An- 
other noteworthy aspect of the convention 
was that it did not recommend any fresh 


‘legislation for further restriction of the 


rights of the Japanese in California. Up 
to 1913 the successive conventions adopt- 
ed resolutions or platforms urging the pro- 
hibition of ownership of land by the Jap- 
anese. When the anti-Japanese land law 
was finally adopted in 1913, the State Fed- 
eration of Labor and the San Francisco 
Labor Council put themselves on record 
as favoring the enactment of a more strin- 
gent land law, depriving the Japanese of 
the right to lease agricultural land. But 
the Eureka convention this year, contrary 
to the proceedings of the previous sessions, 
did not adopt any such measure. Nor did 
the platforms of the State Federation of 
Labor and the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, in the political campaign just ended, 
include any plank looking toward further 
restriction of the rights of Japanese in 


California. True, the Eureka convention, 
as previously, did adopt a resolution ob- 


jecting to Oriental immigration; but the} 


significant part of it was the divergent 
views the resolution called forth. “This 
sort of resolution gets us nowhere,” de- 
elared Hugo Ernst, representing the cul- 
inary workers of San Francisco; “why 
can’t we face the question more squarely 
and honestly and organize the Japanese 
workers in our midst, which is the only 
solution of the question?” 

Now the question is: “What has brought 
about such a signal change of feeling on 
the part of California’s working classes?” 
It is not easy to answer. Perhaps Japan’s 
generous participation in the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition is one of 
the important factors. Undoubtedly the 
efforts of the intelligent classes of the 
Japanese in California to get into closer 
touch with Americans are another factor. 
Tke untiring efforts of the California 
Women’s Peace Party and of the California 
branch of the American Peace Society have 
contributed considerably toward the better- 
ment of the situation. The presence of Mr, 
Suzuki, the representative of the Laborers’ 
Friendly Society of Japan, at the import- 
ant labor meetings in California last year 
is unquestionably a fourth factor. 

This last-named fact deserves more than 
a passing note. The idea of bringing Jap- 
anese labor delegates to American labor 
conventions was suggested to Dr. Sidney 
L. Gulick, of the Federation of the 
Churches of Christ in America, by Mr. 
Frederick K. Ely, labor editor of the San 
Francisco Bulletin. at the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held at 
Philadelphia in November, 1914. Dr. 
Gulick, with Mr. Shailer Mathews, sailed 
for Japan in 1915, carrying a message of 
peace and friendship to the people of 
Japan. While in Tokio he met Japanese 
officials who welcomed his plan and as a 
result Suzuki came to America as the rep- 
resentative of the Laborer’s Friendly So- 
ciety of Japan. 

With all these circumstances working 
toward the alleviation of the unhappy sit- 
uation in California, the attitude of organ- 
ized labor would not have changed so mark- 
edly in favor of the Japanese had it not 
been for the realization by the workers of 
California that, thanks to the “gentlemen’s 
agreement,” Japanese immigration had 
eeased to be a menace to their welfare. 
The barrier between the Japanese and the 
American working men is economic compe- 
tition. Once that barrier is razed both are 
willing to stand face to face upon the plane 
of equality. 

It is the realization of this fact which 
brought about the conciliatory attitude of 
California’s labor toward the Japanese. If 
professional politicians and agitators will 
only let the matter alone, the question will 
solve itself in the due course of time. It 
would be the hight of unwisdom on the 
part of the California government or legis- 
lature to revive the Japanese question when 
Japan is glad enough to forget the con- 
troversy. It is beyond a doubt that the 
Japanese Government is willing to follow 
the same policy with regard to immigra- 
tion that it has been following ever since 
the conclusion of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment. The danger that confronts America 
and Japan is not yellow immigration, but 
yellow politicians and yellow journals. If 
the latter will refrain from boiling the pot 
for a few years, the antagonism of the 
Pacific Coast toward the Japanese will 
have spent itself. 

San Franciso, California 





This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or w 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 130 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 


“DIVINE LOVE and WISDOM” 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, explains 
clearlyand rationally the operation of Divine 
Love and Divine Wisdom in the creation of 
the universe, including man as e 
the chief end of creation. Big = 
}} 618 page book sent without furth- a? 
ef cost or obligation on receipt of 0 censs. 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 49. 3 West 29th Street, New York 























HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIES 


perplex many housewives these days. The 
Countryside Shop carries in its always enlarg- 
ing files of information a great amount of data 
covering a large number of items of vital im- 
portance to those who manage the household 
expenses, 

Call on us for information on any subject relating tothe 
home, the grounds, the community. 


COUNTRYSIDE SHOP 119 West 40th St., N. Y. City 
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YOUR BUSINESS 
AND THE WAR 


The Independent offers you the free service of its 
Efficiency Plan and Purchase Department to help 
you put your business house in order. 





We are at war. It is a time for clear thinking 
and exact planning. It isa time to consider thrift, 
economy, cost-saving, organization, equipment, 
efficiency. 


ARE YOU READY? 


You will lose some of your valued men. How will 
you replace the lost effort? How will you keep your 
business machine running smoothly under the 
new war conditions? Have you figured out the 
way to meet the emergencies which are inevitable? 


Is your business in “the third line of defense’’? 
Do you know the list of “war trades” that experi- 
ence has taught England must be carried on and 
not suffered to slacken? Do you know how this 
list compares with ours in the United States? 


Have you arranged your office expenses on the 
budget system? Have you estimated what your 
business should cost for the next twelve months? 


Have you considered how many machines there are on the 
market that will make your workers more efficient—and save 
many dollars in your pay-roll? 


Without cost to you, The Independent-Harper’s Weekly Effi- 
ciency Service stands ready to help you meet these questions 
squarely. Our files of information are at your service. Our 
expert counsellors are at your service, 


This is a time to chart your course; to perceive your actual 
needs; to take an inventory of your dependable resources; to 
strike a balance on which you can proceed intelligently and 
with every possible chance of future surprise and shock 
eliminated. 


IF YOU WILL WRITE 


to our Plan and Purchase Department and ask for its Check 
List of useful suggestions as to appliances, and ways and 
means the chances are that you will get new light on some 
business problems that .concern you now more than ever 
before. 


When you get the Check List, mark it carefully. State your 
problem exactly and fully, and within a reasonable time you 
will receive a complete report on the matters you have 
indicated. 


We have served hundreds of executives throughout the United 
States during the last few months in all lines of business 
endeavor. Weare ready to help you now—without expense 
or obligation on your part. 


The Independent-Harper’s Weekly Efficiency Service 
119 West Fortieth Street New York City 
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The following message was adopted by 
the Washington Street Congregational 
Church of Toledo, Ohio, Sunday morning, 
July 8, sent to all the negro churches of 
the city and, thru them, to 8000 negroes 
in Toledo: 


To our Negro Brethren in Toledo:. 


In view of the recent “race riots” in 
East St. Louis, Illinois, we can well un- 
derstand the discouragement and depres- 
sion of spirit which have come to thought- 
ful Christian black people in the United 
States. We can realize that for them, as 
for us, the problems of living together 
under the same Government are not yet 
settled and that the utmost charity, pa- 
tience and coéperation are still necessary. 

To our brethren of the negro race in 
Toledo we send a word of good cheer! 
Their race has made splendid progress 
since slavery days. We believe they will 
take heart, even in the face of the present 
discouragement, and move forward to still 
finer things in education, character and 
efficiency. We believe they will thus rebuke 
their critics and lift up those among them 
who are cast down! 

We send this message in no spirit of self- 
satisfaction, for without trying to assign 
the final blame for the tragedy at East St. 
Louis we realize that white men as well as 
black men must bear part of the responsi- 
bility and shame. Race riots are not one- 
sided evidences of defect and degeneracy 
in men and in social institutions! In the 
difficult task of readjustment and of up- 
lift we pledge our sympathy, codperation 
and service. 

ERNEST BoOURNER ALLEN, MINISTER 

Toledo, Ohio 








Thru membership in a local C. L. S. C., 
I have read The Independent carefully for 
two years, usually with much pleasure and 
profit. But your attitude toward the South 
on the negro question is uniformly unfair, 
just as is the attitude of many other North- 
ern papers. If the race riots of July 1 to 3 
had occurred in St. Louis, Missouri, they 
would have been the theme of many a 
Northern editorial, and offered a fine text 
for enlarging upon the lack of safety for 
the negro in the South. But they occurred 
in the Illinois town of East St. Louis. In 
speaking of this race war, The Independent 
brings in present labor conditions, and 
says the trouble was “due to economic jeal- 
ousy rather than race hatred.” 

May BASKERVILLE KENT 

Dublin, Virginia 

We are surprized to find that one of our 
readers believes The Independent to con- 
done mob murders in the North. We have 
always denounced in the strongest terms 
Northern as well as Southern lynchings. 
It is true we mentioned the local labor sit- 
uation in East St. Louis, because all ac- 
counts agree that it was an important fac- 
tor in the riots, but certainly with no idea 
of palliating crime. It is as wicked to kill 
a man because he works to support his 
family as to kill him because you don’t like 
his race. 








We quote with our fullest approval the 
following extract from a sermon delivered 
on the occasion of the East St. Louis mas- 
sacre by the Reverend James W. Lee, of 
St. Louis: 

There never was an anarchist among the 
negroes. "hey believe in observing the law, 
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and yet anarchists like Emma Goldman 
ean stir up sedition, urge insurrection 
against the Government, and go practically 
unmolested, while the poor negroes in East 
St. Louis, for no other crime than that 
they wanted work, were pounced upon, 
many of them beaten to death, their houses 
burned, and they themselves driven from 
their homes by hyenas and tigers in human 
form. 

My father was a slaveholder. I was 
brought up on a plantation near Atlanta, 
Georgia. When my father joined the Con- 
federate army he left my mother and his 
children on the plantation with no other 
protection than such as the negroes could 
give. This was true with the families of 
slaveholders all over the South. And yet, 
while the soldiers of the Northern armies 
were fighting to free the negroes, and the 
negroes knew it, there has never been a 
_ ease reported where the negroes failed to 

be loyal and true to the families of South- 

ern .soldiers. 

In view of all this, it must be clear that 
what we need in the United States today 
is a new civilization, in which there must 
be the silent reassertion of the principle of 
authority, of an authority purged and puri- 
fied by the rejection of all unworthy ele- 
ments, an authority based on the reality 
and sacredness of life, that we have more 
or less lost in the past fifty years. 


St. Louis 





A Southern reader charges us with prej- 
udice against his section of the country. 


I herewith hand you two clippings taken 
from The Independent. When the first came 
out I preserved it for the express purpose 
of comparing it with your comment on the 
East St. Louis affair. 

In one instance, one man was killed, 
wrongfully, and in your comment you saw 
fit to fasten the crime upon “The best 
citizens of a Southern state.” 

In the other case between 20 and 300 
were slain. This you discovered was by 
the “white men of the city slums.” I wish 
the author of these two articles would 
calmly and dispassionately search his own 
conscience and soul, and undertake to dis- 
cover what motive prompted him to use 
the pages of a great magazine to so dis- 
eriminate in his treatment of crime, when 
committed in different sections of this coun- 
try. If he will be but honest with himself, 
no further comment will be necessary on 
the part of readers. 

M. C. Epwarps 

Dawson, Georgia 

The Independent condemned both crimes 
equally. The reference to the “best citi- 
zens” of Memphis who participated’in the 
lynching there was in quotation marks and, 
of course, sarcastic. There were, indeed, 
according to the newspaper accounts of the 


time, some prominent citizens involved in ‘ 


the affair ; but The Independent well knows 
that the true “best citizens,” both North 
and South, are those who in any rank of 
life stand for.law and justice and that in 
every part of the nation these are in the 
majority. 








I want to remind you that a short time 
before the declaration of war, when Wood- 
row Wilson stated that the United States 
must get ready to “put down revolution 
here and abroad,” or words to that effect, 
you protested emphatically that revolution 
was an American right and something she 
should not deny to other countries. Now 
you have completely changed front. 

EMMA R, SINGER 

Middletown, California 

The Independent is as far as ever from 
any denial of the “right of revolution.” We 
do not think, however, that a country like 
the United States, which is based upon the 
voted will of the people, needs any other 
kind of revolution than such as may be 
brought about by the orderly and legal 
process of legislative reform. 











consultation. 
ambassadors. 


Hotel Astor the utmost in comfort. 


are superb. 


HOTEL 





YOUR HOTEL 
in NEW YORK 


HEN you come to New York, make the Hotel Astor your home. 
more than a mere stopping place. It is New York epitomized. 
Situated in the very heart of the metropolis, the Hotel Astor is the logical 
scene of New York’s most important functions. Here Big Business meets for 
Here are held receptions for distinguished foreign visitors and 
The Hotel Astor is chosen for great National festivities. 


Whether you need a single room or an elaborate suite, 


It is 


ou will obtain at the 
From the magnificent roof garden to 


the cool orangerie and the numerous lounges, promenades, writing rooms and 
restaurants you will find a spot to fit your every mood. The cuisine and service 


Do not run the risk of marring your visit by accepting less than the Hotel 
Astor offers you—nor waste time in an effort to obtain more elsewhere. 


ASTOR 


William C. Muschenheim 
BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets 


NEW YORK 


























delicate fabric or color CN . 


Removes Grease Spots 
15¢25¢50¢ Bottles-All Druggists 











Shoes made with “Pp, B. & C.”? white and fancy colored kid, are cleaned with Carbona “Cleaning Fluid, 





DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, October 15, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, September 29, 1917. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
WELLS FARGO & COMPANY 


ANNUAL STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 

Notice is hereby given that the Annual Meet- 
ing of Stockholders of Wells Fargo & Company 
will be held at 10:00 o’clock A. M. Thursday, 
October 11, 1917, in the office of the Company, 
No. 51 Broadway, New York City, for the pur- 
pose of clecting directors to serve for one year 
and until their successors are elected, and for 
the transaction of such other business as may 
be brought before the meeting. 

The Stock Transfer Books will be closed at 
3:00 o’clock P. M., September 29, 1917, and will 
remain closed until 10:00 o’clock A. M., October 
13, 1917. C. H. GARDINER, Secretary. 

New York, September 17, 1917. 


WELLS FARCO & COMPANY 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

A quarterly dividend of $1% per share upon 
the capital stock of this Company has been 
declared payable October 20th, 1917, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 29th, 1917. Checks will be mailed. 

H. GARDINER, Secretary. 














Cc. 
New York, September 18, 1917. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 12. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors has been 
ealled for 12 o’clock noon, September 29, 1917, 
for the purpose of declaring a quarterly dividend 
(No. 12) at the rate of $1.25 per share upon the 
Common Capital Stock of this Company, payable 
on October 15, 1917, to stockholders of record at 
12 o'clock noon, September 29, 1917. Checks for 
the dividend will be mailed. The transfer books 
will not close, and owners desiring checks pay- 
able to themselves should have stock certificates 
issued in their own names on or before the last 
mentioned date. 

D. H. FOOTE, Secretary of the 

PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

San Francisco, Cal., September 14, 1917. 





OFFICE OF 
THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO. 
15 Broad St., New York, Sept. 18, 1917. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Company, held on the 18th day of September, 
1917, a dividend of $2 per share was declared on 
the capital stock of this Company, payable on and 
after the 15th day of October, 1917, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on the 29th 
day of September, 1917. 

F 


*. L. LOVELACE, Secretary. 








Community Interests 


are likely to have your attention this 
Fall. When you need information 
on any special features write to 


THE COUNTRYSIDE SHOP 





119 West 40th Street New York City 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 
i Story of the Week. 

. Write a single paragraph of detail in which you present the 
most important facts given in “The War for the Trident.” 

2. Write a full and conclusive paragraph based on the following 
topic sentence: “Premier Kerensky is one of the greatest 
men the war has produced.” 

3. Write a short exposition in which you explain why Haiti 
and other formerly neutral nations have joined the Allies in 
the war against Germany. 

. Give orally a clear explanation of the present situation in 
the Balkan lands. An outline map of the Balkan lands, placed 
on the blackboard, will aid you in making your statements 
clear and convincing. 

. Write a short newspaper item concerning the work of the 
Exports Administrative Board. 

. Imagine that you are a patriotic and honor-loving citizen of 
Sweden. Write for your local paper an editorial article con- 
cerning the Swedish revelations. 

. Imagine that you are a correspondence clerk for a bank in a 
small village. Write a letter to be sent to the patrons of 
the bank, explaining the issue of the Liberty Loan bonds. 

8. Prepare a speech suitable to be given to strikers in shipyards 
during the war. 


Editorial Articles. 

1. Point out the elements of contrast that appear in “The Two 
Englands.” 

2. Explain orally why uniformity is essential in any work done 
on a large scale. 


3. Read “Pioneers in.Statesmanship.” Prepare a speech appro- 


priate for the unveiling of the Cheyenne tablet. 


Down on the Snake Farm. By Charles D’Emery. 
1. Point out the ways in which the article fulfils the require- 


ments for a popular technical article. 

Food Frightfulness. By Sydney Reid. 

1. Show in what way the author of the article made his work 
original, interesting and emphatic. 


The Up Trail. By a recent Sing Sing Graduate. 

1, Explain in full all the reasons that may have induced the 
editors of The Independent to accept the article as one that 
would appeal to their readers. 

A Better Berth for Jack Tar. By James H. Williams. 

1. Make a short précis, or summary, of the article, placing 

especial emphasis upon its principal thought. 


Working with the Japanese. By Mildred Augusta Clarke. 

1. Write a short criticism of the article, showing with what you 
agree, and with what you disagree, and giving your opinion 
of the article as a whole. 


SECTION II. LITERATURE. 


The King of Yellow Butterflies. By Vachel Lindsay. 
1. Explain in full what is meant by “public verse.” 
. What is the advantage gained by producing verse in the way 
suggested by Mr. Lindsay? 
. Point out and explain the figures of speech in the poem. 
. What characteristics make the poem unusually beautiful? 
. Join with the rest of your class in reading the poem in a 
way somewhat like that suggested by Mr. Lindsay. 


The New Books. 

. Explain the following expressions: half-lyrical play; com- 
plicating forces; lyrical interludes; atmosphere; trite; tech- 
nical terminology; picaresque tales; erudite introduction. 

. Rabindranath Tagore has been termed “probably the greatest 
living poet.” Explain at some length your reasons for opposing 
or supporting that statement. 

. If you could have only one book from those reviewed in 
“Statecraft and the War,” which would you buy, and why? 


SECTION III. GRAMMAR. 


May We See the Letters? 
1. Give the syntax of the following: all the pronouns; all the 
words ending in “-ing’”’; all the prepositional phrases. 


SECTION IV. WORD STUDY. 
1. Give the meaning and the derivation of every one of the fol- 
lovring words prominent in The Story of the Week: trident, 
c ‘wators, camouflage, de facto, de jure, revelations, con- 
iseal, sedition, contingent. 


HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, MEW YORK CITY 


Our Food Supply—“Food Frightfulness,” “The Food 
Fight,” “The St. Pau) Conference.” 

. “These consumers now find that their food now costs 
on an average nearly double the price of three and a half 
years ago.” Why? 

2. “Mr. Hoover has not been able to reduce prices of staple 

foods,” ete. Why not? 

Bs Stopping the war would give no immediate relief.” Why not? 
. “It isn’t the grocers who are making the big profits.” Who is? 
. Discuss the various factors which have contributed to the rise 

of prices of meats, dairy products, cereals, eggs and other 
staple products. 

. What are the remedies which the St. Paul Conference pro- 
posed? 


. The Women’s Suffrage Movement—“Pioneers in States- 
manship.” 

. Many people would regard the language of this editorial as 
extravagant. Pick out some of the sentences which sound 
extravagant. Justify the statements if you can. 

2. “Nineteen of our states have granted the franchise to women.” 
Name as many of these states as you can. 

&. Explain the reference to the state of Maine. 

4, Interpret the last sentence in the editorial. 


III. World Peace—“The Conflict of Peace Terms,” “Peace 
and the Papacy,” “The German Reply,” “The Austrian 
Emperor’s Reply.” 

. Discuss the peace terms set forth by the Pope, by President 
Wilson, by the Allies and by Austria and Germany, pointing 
out the proposals that agree, the demands that might well be 
seriously considered, and the terms that seem irreconcilable. 

. What is the fundamental contrast in viewpoint between Ger- 
many and the Allies in their proposals for peace? 

. Sum up as many reasons as you can to support the statement 
“Tt all falls back upon what President Wilson has said, that 
the world cannot trust Germany.” 

. “The German people must find some way of convincing us, 
not only of their sincerity, but also that they have the power 
to hold their Government to it.’”’” What seems to you the 
solution ? 


IV. The Government of England—“The Two Englands.” 

1. Under normal conditions how does public opinion react upon 
the Government of England? How has this been modified 
during the war? 

. “The Tories are furious,” ete. Why? 
. “But America has always known that there are two Eng- 
lands.” What are the facts that prove this? 


. The Rt§sian Revolution—“Russian Republic Established.” 

. The Russian Revolution has already passed thru several 
stages. Many of these are similar to those in the French 
Revolution. Study the history of the two revolutions and 
make comparisons as follows: (a) Milukoff and Mirabeau; 
(b) the Duma and the Estates General; (c) Kerensky and 
Danton; (d) The riots in Petrograd and those in Paris; 
(e) the National Council and the National Convention; (f) 
the establishment of the republic in both countries. 

. “An exactly similar period of uncertainty existed in France 
immediately after the close of the Franco-Prussian War.” 
Justify this comparison. 


VI. The California Labor Market—“Working with the Jap- 
anese.” 
1. Review the history of the “anti-Japanese movement.” 
. “The movement for Asiatic exclusion is based chiefly upon 
economic grounds.” Explain. 
. Since then [November, 1915] events have happened, all 
tending to create . a sympathetic feeling toward the 
Japanese.” What are these events? 


VII. The American Merchant Marine—“A Better Berth for 
Jack Tar.” 

1. “It is Great Britain’s naval supremacy today that has enabled 
her and her Allies to hold the colossal power of the Teutons 
in check,” ete. Prove that this is so. 

.. What is the La Follette law referred to in this article? What 
effect is the law having upon the development of our merchant 
marine? 

. Summarize the conditions which existed on board American 
merchant ships as described by the author. Compare these 
conditions with those which exist under the new law. 
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